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The defenestrator is Philly's sporadic news¬ 
paper for resistance, creative revolution and 
action. To defenestrate Power means total 
refusal of its tools and tentacles. Like the 
Hussites who had their oppressors thrown 
down from the Prague castle into the angry 
mob below, the defenestrator wrestles power 
and privilege from its highest and most pro¬ 
tected strongholds and casts the beast out of 
the window and down into the angry hands 
of the people. 

Prison Staff! Caution ! 
Protected Private Property 

This newspaper remains property of the 
sender unless it has been personally and 
materially accepted by the prisoner to whom 
it has been addressed. In the event that the 
prisoner is denied direct access to this pub¬ 
lication, it must be returned to the sender 
with notice of reasons for failing to deliver 
to addressee. 

Get on the defenestrator 
email list! 

We send out announcements for demonstra¬ 
tions, emergency mobilizations, benefit 
events and defenestrator events. If you 
want on, send a blank email from your 
address to defenestrator-subscribe®lists. 
riseup.net or click the link on our website. 
The list is low traffic (usually about 1 mes¬ 
sage a week) and easy to get off if you so 
choose. 

the defenestrator 
PO Box 30922 
Philadelphia PA 
19104 usa 

rosa @ defenestrator.org 
www.defenestrator.org 
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Put the Lid on the Tresh Tex! 


By Sean West 

M ayor Nutter wouldn’t dare impose on 
his wealthy buddies, developers and 
big business in trying to balance the bud¬ 
get. So with the city still in need of funds 
he sang his usual refrain at his March 
4th Budget Address. Poor and working 
Philadelphians can foot the bill! Under 
the “Healthy Philadelphia Initiative” he 
has proposed a 2-cent tax per ounce on 
‘sugary drinks’ (70 cents more on a two 
liter bottle of soda or $2.88 more on a 12- 
pack of cans.) The “Keep Philly Clean” 
initiative is even more concerning. Nutter 
has proposed a $300/year fee for trash col¬ 
lection (some low income Philadelphians 
may only have to pay $200 under his pro¬ 
posal.) These are regressive taxes that hit 
regular Philadelphians hard, but won’t put 
much of dent in the pockets of people who 
make six figure incomes. You’ll pay the 
same that the guy who makes $180,000 a 
year, if you make $18,000 a year. And if 
you’re a renter don’t be surprised if your 
landlord passes this bill along to you in 
the form of a rent increase. 

The last time I checked we already pay 
many taxes to “Keep Philadelphia Clean” 
in the form of city wage, real estate and 
sales taxes. Nutter raised sales tax 1% last 
year, another regressive tax move that 


puts the burden on those least able to pay. 
This trash tax reeks of a flat real estate tax. 
The city has done has done a terrible job 
at assessing property values, about only 
3 percent of properties are assessed cor¬ 
rectly. Not surprisingly, the poorest hom¬ 
eowners often end up paying a higher tax 
rate (1). Philadelphians fought off a real 
estate tax on these grounds last year and 
now it seems that with the assessment of 
property values still a mess they’ll just tax 
us all the same amount. I mean the trash 
fee will actually be included annually in 
our property tax bills (2). 

In Ireland, when ‘bin taxes’, were levied 
on residents, regular people engaged in a 
coordinated campaign of tax resistance, 
refused to pay the fees, marched and took 
direct action against what they called the 
‘double tax.’ However, we are not there 
yet Philadelphia. City Council has to 
eventually pass the budget and approve 
any tax increases. It’s on us to make sure 
this doesn’t pass. Call your councilperson 
and give them a piece of your mind. If 
you’re downtown and have time to spare, 
pay them a visit at city hall and let them 
know how pissed you are. If they ask you 
how you would propose to get money for 
the city simply tell them to ‘tax the rich’ 
or ‘those most able to pay.’ If you don’t 
know who your city council person is you 


Honoring Dr. Goorgo Tiller 


I n a climate of debate over “health care 
reform,” can we start with this one? 
Don’t shoot down courageous women’s 
doctors or harass women seeking to con¬ 
trol their own lives. 

The jury took only 37 minutes to convict 
Scott Roeder of the first-degree murder of 
Dr. George Tiller - one of the few doctors 
to perform late-term abortions. Roeder 
imagined he was delivering justice when 
he gunned down Dr. Tiller. He testified 
at the trial that he had considered cut¬ 
ting Tiller’s hands off with a sword so he 
couldn’t operate. He argues that killing 
Tiller was saving the lives of thousands 
of “babies”. 

The jury did the right thing - it was a vin¬ 
dication of women’s rights and a message 
that there is still consensus around the ex¬ 
isting right to abortion. 



After the murder of Dr. Tiller, the national 
battle over late-term abortion, which was 
planted outside the clinic of Dr. Tiller 



can always call 311 or look it up on the 
web at http://www.phila.gov/citycouncil/. 
If this trash tax does come to pass we 
can always drop our trash off at city hall. 
Don’t worry it won’t be a health hazard. I 
hear there are a lot of vermin down there 
already. 

(1) “Real Estate Roulette,” Philadelphia 
Inquirer, June 22, 2008. 

(2) “Nutter proposing beverage tax, trash 
fee to balance Phila. Budget” Philadelphia 


in Kansas, has moved to Omaha, where 
a long time colleague of Dr. Tilller, Dr. 
LeRoy H. Carhart, has taken up the cause 
of late-term abortion. He and other phy¬ 
sicians also would make regular trips to 
the clinic in Kansas to assist Dr. Tiller. 
Immediately after Dr. Tiller’s killing, Dr. 
Carhart offered to continue operating the 
Tiller Clinic but the Tiller family decided 
to close it. 

Opponents of abortion, who had for de¬ 
cades tried to stop the abortions at Dr. Til¬ 
ler’s clinics, are now turning their efforts 
to stopping Dr.Carhart. 

Dr. Carhart said, in the memory of Til¬ 
ler, “there is a need here and I feel deeply 
about it.” 

Dr. George Tiller will not quickly be for¬ 
gotten. 


Lowercase Collective Squat Facing Eviction 



F or the last two years a collective house in Chicago’s Hermosa/Lo- 
gan square neighborhood has been squatted and used as an anarchist 
organizing space. Taking advantage of a heavily-indebted landlord who 
disappeared, the house has functioned as a place for fundraisers and a 
Food Not Bombs chapter. While the housing crisis has slowed the pace 
of evictions in Chicago, the Lowercase collective was recently served 
an official eviction notice and is seeking supplies and support. 
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http://www.myspace.com/thelowercasecollective 
http://twitter.com/lowercasealerts 
lo wercasecollecti ve @ riseup .net 















Poor Fomilios Demand Change from Obama 

Protesters shut down street to call for a national freeze on foreclosures 


By Jeff Rousset 

O n January 28th, the morning after President Obama’s 
first State of the Union address, over 50 people or¬ 
ganized by the Poor People’s Economic Human Rights 
Campaign (PPEHRC), most of them poor, shut down a 
busy stretch of Market Street to call for change. 

The block in front of the Federal Building was shut down 
for over an hour as people demanded more affordable 
housing from the federal government and real solutions 
to the housing crisis. Last year a record 2.8 million homes 
in the United States were foreclosed. This year millions 
more are expected to follow. In the President’s address 
on, Wednesday, January 27th, he made no mention of 
foreclosures, instead announcing a massive spending 
freeze that would largely cut social services for people 
in need, while continuing to spend billions on wars. As 
a heavy police presence watched closely, the protesters 
called on the federal government not to freeze services, 
but freeze foreclosures. 

Numerous community groups joined the PPEHRC, in¬ 
cluding Kensington Welfare Rights Union, Disabled 
in Action, New Jerusalem, Penn Haven, and Food Not 
Bombs. 

One week earlier, Penn Haven, a student group at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, organized a tent city on campus 
in solidarity with homeless people and to raise awareness 
about the housing and foreclosure epidemic. A number 
of folks from PPEHRC spoke at the tent city, along with 
students and religious leaders. 

Also, a week before the action PPEHRC member organi¬ 
zations converged on the Federal Building in San Fran¬ 
cisco, California to call for more affordable housing and 
a freeze on foreclosures. Over 400 people came out in the 
rain to participate in that action. 



One year into Obama’s presidency people are increasing¬ 
ly aware that the president’s campaign promises will not 
be kept. While the rhetoric is more soothing, his policies 
resemble those of his predecessor. People are accepting 
that their only hope for change lies in their own creative 
struggles to transform a political and economic system 
that benefits the wealthy and preys upon the poor and the 
rest of the population. 

The PPEHRC is building a national multiracial move¬ 
ment to end poverty, led by the poor. The campaign draws 


inspiration from the last years of Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
life, when he focused on building a “nonviolent army” to 
target the structural causes of poverty. Across the country 
PPEHRC is not only using nonviolent civil disobedience 
to pressure the government for more just legislation, but 
is also moving homeless people into abandoned homes 
- meeting people’s most basic survival needs. 


Turkish Tobacco Privatization Goes up in Smoke, As Ruling Party Burns Their 
Bridges v 


By Eian 

T urkish unions have called for a gen¬ 
eral strike in response to plans to re¬ 
deploy 12,000 tobacco workers into lower 
paid, temporary positions. The workers 
have organized some of the largest strikes 
in decades in Turkey, since a military 
coup in 1980 put in place restrictive laws 
barring strikes. The unrest follows the re¬ 
cent announcement by the ruling Justice 
and Development party (the AKP in Turk¬ 
ish), that it would close the formerly pub¬ 
lic tobacco company, Tekel, which was 
sold for £1.1 bn to British and American 
Tobacco last year during a dramatic round 
of privatizations. 

The prime minister, Recep Tayyip Erdo- 
gan, stated that his government would not 
“dole out money to workers not producing 
anything” and dared the tobacco work¬ 
ers to start their own businesses. After 
12,000 tobacco workers demonstrated in 
the capital in Ankara, and the main Turk¬ 
ish union organization, Turk-IS, called for 
a general strike, the prime minister may 
be looking for work himself. 




Save Point Breeze Campaign: Fighting Gentrihcation in South Philly 

By Sarah Small 


T he Save Point Breeze Campaign, a part of the 
community organization Concerned Citizens of 
Point Breeze, is an anti-gentrification movement in 
South Philadelphia fighting to stop market rate hous¬ 
ing from pushing out poor and working-class families. 

Three neighborhoods in Philadelphia, including Point 
Breeze, have been designated to receive federal stimulus 
money through the Neighborhood Stabilization Program 
(1). This stimulus money comes at a time when concerns 
about gentrification in the neighborhood have intensified. 
At both 1741 Federal St. and 23rd and Alter St. there are 
houses/condos on the market for $300,000. At 1737 Man- 
ton St. a penthouse is being built that will be in the high 
$300,000s. “We can go on and on, those are just some ex¬ 
amples. How in the world can people stay in Point Breeze 
with those houses coming up all around them?” said Bet¬ 
ty Beaufort, activist and longtime Point Breeze resident. 
In one year, from 2008 to 2009, the median home sale 
price in Point Breeze has gone up 45.7% or $29,500 (2). 

The Save Point Breeze Campaign has held two commu¬ 
nity meetings to discuss the stimulus money and revi¬ 
talization plan that Philadelphia’s Planning Commission 
has put together for the Point Breeze area. The first meet¬ 
ing was held on October 22nd to let the community know 
about the plan and to brainstorm what the community 
wanted from the city. Over 100 people came together 
and created a list of community demands. The demands 
were focused on using the stimulus money to help meet 
the need for housing that is affordable for low-income 
and working-class families in the neighborhood rather 
than using it to subsidize the construction of market rate 
homes. Then on October 28th, the Save Point Breeze 
Campaign held a second meeting and requested that city 
officials attend. Two members from the Planning Com¬ 
mission came. The community members presented the 15 
demands that they had come up with at the first meeting. 

The demands included: 

• keeping Point Breeze as the name for the neighbor¬ 
hood 

• disallowing zoning changes that would result in 
more condo construction 

• the city demonstrating a commitment to housing 
equality by providing money for housing for poor 
and working-class people 

• money for home improvements and repairs for ex¬ 
isting residents 

• tax amnesty for longtime residents at risk of losing 
their homes 

• improved facilities for all of the neighborhood’s 
recreation buildings 
• funding for job training programs 
• prioritizing local residents in hiring for the new 


On December 16th, members of Concerned Citizens 
of Point Breeze met with City Council President Anna 
Verna and Terri Gillen, the Executive Director of the Re¬ 
development Authority, to discuss the stimulus money 
and the revitalization plan. The community members 
came up with a list of questions including: How much 
money will be allotted to Point Breeze? How many 
houses will be built? Where will they be built? What 
will be the income qualifications to live in the hous¬ 
ing? What percentage of the construction will involve 
minority participation in the form of contractors, de¬ 
velopers, and workers? What are the vacancy and fore¬ 
closure rates for the recent market rate housing built in 
Point Breeze? “We had basic questions but we didn’t 
get answers to any of them really,” said Ms. Beaufort. 


A third community meeting is currently being planned to 
strategize the Save Point Breeze Campaign’s next move. 
Ms. Beaufort explained that she is hoping more residents 
will become involved in the campaign “so they can wake 
up and help fight for the cause. The city is going to try 
and push us out by raising taxes or using eminent do¬ 
main. We’re going to fight it because we have nowhere 
else to go.” 

(1) http://www.hud.gov/offices/cpd/communitydevelop- 
ment/programs/neighborhoodspg/ 

(2) http://www.trulia.com/real_estate/Point_Breeze-Phil- 
adelphia/5814/ 
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Philly Live entertainment complex 
• stimulus money used to encourage 
the construction of a grocery store 
and pharmacy in the neighborhood 

The Planning Commission claimed to 
not have the authority to grant most of 
these demands and did not offer com¬ 
munity members any information 
about who would have that authority. 

On November 10th the Planning Commis¬ 
sion held their own meeting in Point Breeze 
about the revitalization plan. Residents were 
expecting a presentation and the chance to 
ask questions but were left disappointed 
and unsatisfied. According to Ms. Beau¬ 
fort, “as you walked in they had seven ea¬ 
sels and each had a poster on it stating what 
they were representing. It was like an art 
gallery spectacle. You would walk around 
like you were looking at art. Our com¬ 
munity is more than seven poster boards. 

There was no community participation.” 

After attending the Planning Commission 
meeting one frustrated Point Breeze resident 
wrote a letter outlining her concerns about 
gentrification to David Knapton, a planner 
in the Planning Commission who has fo¬ 
cused on Point Breeze. In his letter in re¬ 
sponse, Mr. Knapton wrote “the Neighbor¬ 
hood Stabilization Program money which 
can can be used in Point Breeze can only 
be spent on housing for low to middle-income residents.” 

But residents’ attempts to get clear answers from city 
officials about how exactly this stimulus money will be 
used to help low-income residents stay in their homes 
or find affordable housing have been unsuccessful. 


The Save Point Breeze Campaign is looking for people 
throughout the city who have had the experience of be¬ 
ing pushed out by developers and can offer some advice 
about how to fight gentrification. They are also interested 
in getting more Point Breeze residents involved in the 
campaign. To get in touch with the Save Point Breeze 
Campaign you can e-mail ccpointbreeze@gmail.com 



Agent Moe 

by seedless.bbv 

On the last Thursday of every month 
there is an event at the rotunda on 40th 
and Walnut, which to many people in 
Philly has been a mainstay for the Hip 
Hop/B-boy cultural movement, a mag¬ 
netic grindstone attracting many of the 
best upcoming talents in this city called 
The Gathering. However this month’s 
Gathering was a little different., it was 
missing one key element the most “raw” 
Agent Moe who had recently passed 
0 _ 


away after 4 years of struggling with a 
terminal illness. The LOVE was in the 
air w/ close friends of Agent Moe: MCs 
Ib4eva and Storyville, to name a few, 
doing dedication performances to com¬ 
memorate the loss of our brother. 

Also in attendance was his mother who 
proudly spoke about her son and his love 
for music, hip hop, and the gathering as 
well as her gratitude for the continued 
support of the community in this diffi¬ 
cult time. The air was electric with great 
dancing and a feeling of remembrance 
and celebration of the life of a passion¬ 
ate artist who through his life inspired 


many many people in Philly to challenge 
themselves. He was one of the best MC’s 
in West Philly hands down, battling, free 
styling which had earned him his spot 
at the gathering as the co-host the chin 
checker always ready to chop a sucka MC 
down to a toothpick even when he could 
barely walk., the lyrical lexicon sultan of 
syllable a HERO but not un sung. 

seedless.bbv@gmail.com 

www.myspace.com/wujo44 

www.myspace.com/hardwerkrecords 














Attacking Racism: Black-Asian Solidarity After the Violence at South Philly High 


by Judas Lee 

A fast-growing spirit of cross-racial 
solidarity is taking root in the Phila¬ 
delphia public schools in response to the 
December 3rd attacks on 26 Asian immi¬ 
grant students at South Philadelphia High 
School. 

On the Monday following the attacks, 50 
students refused to attend classes, kicking 
off a highly publicized boycott that lasted 
eight school days. At the School Reform 
Commission Meeting held that week, 
students and numerous community advo¬ 
cates gave public statements expressing 
outrage over the gross failures of teachers 
and administrators to intervene and stop 
the attacks. Despite the fact that the at¬ 
tackers were primarily African American 
and the school has seen long-standing ten¬ 
sions between the racial groups, students 
carried signs of protest that read, “It’s not 
a question of who beat whom, but who let 
it happen.” 


to portray Asians in South Philly as the 
latest immigrant newcomers in a chang¬ 
ing neighborhood who are understandably 
met with resentment and abuse because of 
their differences in language and culture. 
Many students are refusing to perpetuate 
this narrative by forging cross-racial al¬ 
liances as a response of solidarity to the 
Asian students’ demands upon the district 
to improve school safety for all of its stu¬ 
dents, irrespective of race. Rather than 
accepting the simplistic and condescend¬ 
ing explanation of culture as the source of 
blame, students are showing that they can 
and must work together across racial lines 
to address the root causes of interracial 
violence. 

Although solidarity between Blacks and 
Asians is nothing new, it is important to 
nourish it by remembering and reclaiming 
the legacies of Black-Asian cooperation 
that are often missing in popular accounts 
of the historical struggles against racism. 
This knowledge enables us to understand 



Students rally and march to end school violence on Martin Luther 
King Jr Day 


Indeed, activists have been calling atten¬ 
tion to the school district’s repeated neg¬ 
ligence in addressing a history of racial 
incidents at the school. 

The dodging response from the district as 
well as the coverage by mass media has 
tended to create the wrongful impression 
that tension and violence between African 
Americans and Asian Americans is some¬ 
how natural and inevitable. School Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent Dr. Arlene Ackerman 
wrote in a Jan 11th editorial for The Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer, “All too often, students 
bring racial intolerance from their homes 
and communities into school. When these 
prejudices exist in cultures and neigh¬ 
borhoods where violence can be a way 
of life, it’s no surprise that tempers ex¬ 
plode and learning becomes impossible.” 
Mainstream media coverage has tended 


lessons from the past that are still useful 
to us now, as well as to grasp the reasons 
why solidarity is experiencing a resur¬ 
gence at this historical moment. 

Black Power, Yellow Power 

I n the late 1960s, the struggles in educa¬ 
tion were largely characterized by peo¬ 
ple of color working closely together for 
the common cause of radical liberation. 

At San Francisco State University in 1969, 
Black, Asian, Chicano, and indigenous 
student groups came together to form the 
Third World Liberation Front (TWLF). 
Calling themselves “Third World peo¬ 
ples,” they recognized that although they 
had vastly different histories, people of 
color shared positions of subordination 
relative to whites in the social system. As 
students, they fought the perpetuation of 


racism in higher education by demanding 
sweeping changes, including increased 
admissions for students of color, increased 
hiring of faculty of color, and the disman¬ 
tling of a curriculum predicated upon a 
white American historical perspective and 
cultural values. 

The Black Panthers had a similar view to¬ 
wards changing education. In their origi¬ 
nal party platform, they stated, “We want 
education for our people that exposes the 
true nature of this decadent American so¬ 
ciety. We want education that teaches us 
our true history and our role in the pres¬ 
ent-day society.” The Panthers are often 
portrayed today as militant separatists, but 
in fact, Huey P. Newton and other lead¬ 
ers maintained a vital interest in the con¬ 
nected struggles of other people of color. 
The Black Panther Party included several 
Asian Americans, including a Japanese 
American named Richard Aoki, who was 
a personal friend to Newton. In fact, Aoki 
was a founding member of the Panthers 
and served as a field marshall in the or¬ 
ganization. 

Both the TWLF and the Panthers sought 
to transform education from a bastion of 
racial and economic privilege to a means 
of empowerment for all peoples of color 
who had been dispossessed by histories of 
slavery, colonization, and coercive labor 
importation. 

A pervasive spirit of cross-racial coopera¬ 
tion and solidarity extended to other are¬ 
nas of social struggle beyond education. 
The activist Yuri Kochiyama became in¬ 
volved in the Organization of Afro-Amer¬ 
ican Unity in Harlem, when she befriend¬ 
ed Malcolm X. According to Kochiyama, 
Malcolm was very interested in the cause 
of the survivors of Japanese American in¬ 
ternment. Kochiyama was present at the 
Audubon Ballroom when Malcolm was 
assassinated and held him in her arms as 
he died. Famously, the boxer Muham¬ 
mad Ali made a conscientious objection 
to fighting in Vietnam. He expressed his 
refusal as an African American to be re¬ 
cruited in the service of American impe¬ 
rialism and its inherent racism: “I ain’t 
got no quarrel with 
them Viet Cong. 

They never called 
me nigger.” 

During the 70s and 
80s, the strength of 
solidarity move¬ 
ments and activism 
began to fade. Mass 
media and policy 
makers neutralized 
the energies of the 
previous decade 
by creating suc¬ 
cess stories about 
hard-working Asian 
immigrants and 
accusing African 
Americans of rely¬ 


ing on state entitlements. By pitting racial 
groups against one another, capitalism re¬ 
places cooperation with competition, and 
different people of color began to view 
themselves as competing for grades and 
admissions into exclusive schools. 

Increasingly, people of color no longer 
viewed education as a means of empower¬ 
ment for all, but rather, a way to compete 
for a piece of the pie. 

The 1996 Los Angeles riots were arguably 
the most visible and tragic culmination of 
the mounting tension from this divide- 
and-conquer strategy. In the aftermath of 
the Rodney King verdict, Korean Ameri¬ 
cans and African Americans murdered 
one another as a way of expressing frus¬ 
tration at the continuing racial injustices 
of the legal system. Meanwhile, the police 
safely barricaded Beverly Hills. Who let 
this happen? 

Racial Solidarity and the Return 
to Empowerment 

T he recent economic crises have made 
it easier for students, teachers, parents, 
and activists to recognize that, despite im¬ 
provements, people of color remain a sub¬ 
ordinate class in American society. With 
jobs scarce, unemployment among Afri¬ 
can Americans is higher than among other 
racial groups, and the idea that non-white 
immigrants, including Asians, should be 
prevented from “taking our jobs” has been 
gaining in popularity. The need for cross- 
racial solidarity and cooperation is more 
important than ever. 

In the Winter newsletter of the Philadel¬ 
phia Student Union (PSU), Dan Jones 
and Azeem Hill question the desirability 
of American education preparing workers 
for the global economy: “Should we sim¬ 
ply become part of the system, or should 
we be critically engaging it to make it 
truly work for us, instead of us for it?” 
Instead of accepting the terms of competi¬ 
tion in the game of globalization that pro¬ 
duces increasing economic inequity both 
at home and abroad, Jones and Hill call 

(continued on pg 16 } 



Japanese American Richard Aoki was a founding 
member of the Black Panthers 
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Port Richmond Phiadelphia Community Rallies Against Pnlice Officer in Fatal 
Shooting 


^editorial note: since this article was writ¬ 
ten, Sgt. Frank Tepper has been charged 
with murder and is now in jail awaiting 
trial 

By John Kalwaic 

T he community of Port Richmond has 
come together and rallied against 
police officer Frank Tepper after he 
killed Billy Panas Jr, this past November 
in Northeast Philadelphia. Port Rich¬ 
mond is in the part of Philadelphia adja¬ 
cent to Fishtown and Kensington and is 
one of the more working class sections of 
the city. This community has mobilized 
against a police shooting where support 
for the police is usually very strong. Port 
Richmond neighbors frequently adorn 
their houses with American Flags, yel¬ 
low “support our troops” ribbons and blue 
lights symbolizing support for fallen po¬ 
lice officers. 

Those who supported the rally were the 
family of the victim and the larger com¬ 
munity of Port Richmond. The cause has 
been led by Billy Panas, Sr., the father of 
the victim, as well as his uncle John Panas, 
other family members, and close friends. 
In interviews just hours after the murder, 


Billy’s friends and family vowed to do 
whatever it takes to bring officer Tepper 
to justice. So far, marches, a candlelight 
vigil, and a rally at City Hall have been 
held. The actions were directed against the 
District Attorney’s alleged insensitivity to 
the shooting and the police department’s 
apparent willingness to protect their own 
at the expense of justice. Left wing and 
anti-police brutality groups in addition to 
a few mainstream politicians have sup¬ 
ported the demonstrations. 

Police brutality has always been a major 
issue in the United States and in Philadel¬ 
phia in particular, the city of Frank Rizzo 
and Lynne Abraham. However, in recent 
months police brutality in the city has be¬ 
come even worse as more cases of beat¬ 
ings by police officers and incidents of 
“the force” continuing to protect its own 
against charges of wrongdoing emerge. 

'Billy Panas, Jr., a 21-year-old man was 
shot and killed by off-duty Philadelphia 
police officer, Sergeant Frank Tepper, 
on November 21, 2009. The shooting oc¬ 
curred on the 2700 block of East Elkhart 
Street in Port Richmond. Billy was shot 
to death because he and his friends ac¬ 
cidentally stumbled upon a brawl that 



spilled out of the 
officer’s home 
into the street. 

According to ac¬ 
counts, Billy and 
his friends were 
trying to break 
up the fight when 
Tepper went into 
his house and 
grabbed a gun. 

Tepper waved the 
gun at Billy and 
his friends. Panas 
then exclaimed, 

“What are you go¬ 
ing to do? Shoot 
me?” Tepper then 

proceeded to do just that and shot Billy in 
the chest. While Tepper pointed the gun at 
someone else, Billy and one of his friends 
began to walk away. Billy’s friend asked 
him if he was all right and as he grabbed 
his chest, Billy said, “I’m ok, but I think 
Eve been shot.” Billy walked about 20 
yards and collapsed never to see his fam¬ 
ily again. Tepper gave no warning that he 
was a police officer nor did he call 911 
as is required for off duty officers. Ac¬ 
cording to most reports, officer Tepper 
was visibly drunk and was seen sitting 


outside his house and in a police car un¬ 
cuffed for more than two hours before 
being taken away. Presumably this was 
done so Tepper could sober up and get his 
story straight before being taken down for 
questioning. 

During Tepper’s time on the force, Inter¬ 
nal Affairs has investigated seven civil¬ 
ian complaints against him as a 16-year 
police veteran. Some of the complaints 
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On Blue. Rlack and White: The Tragedies of Lawrence Allen and Rilly Panas Jr. 


By Sean West 

T he life of Billy Panas Jr. was cut short on Novem¬ 
ber 21st, 2009 when off duty cop Sgt. Frank Tep¬ 
per gunned him down in the Port Richmond neighbor¬ 
hood where they both lived. After almost two and a half 
months he has finally been charged with the murder of 
Billy Panas Jr. and is awaiting trial. A strikingly simi¬ 
lar case exists and has gone largely unnoticed for well 
over a year. Both cases involve an off duty cop shoot¬ 
ing a young man, but there are differences. This case oc¬ 
curred in North Philly, not Port Richmond. The cop and 
the victim were black, not white. Most importantly, Sgt. 
Chauncey Ellison, the cop who pulled the trigger cutting 
short the life of 20-year-old Lawrence Allen, is not be¬ 
hind bars awaiting trial like his fellow officer Tepper. 

While there are similarities, the specifics should not go 
unmentioned. On November 17th 2008, Sgt. Ellison 
learned that his 14-year old son had been punched in the 
face and robbed of a pizza on his way home. Shortly af¬ 
ter, Ellison was seen in his SUV with another off duty 
cop, Officer Robin Fortune along with Ellison’s son and 
Fortune’s daughter chasing a 17-year old suspect, Deme¬ 
trius Haywood, to Allen’s block. What followed was an 
argument between Sgt. Ellison and Lawrence Allen in 
which Officer Fortune yelled at Ellison to Take action.’ 
In front of many eyewitnesses and both officers’ children, 
Ellison squeezed the trigger of his gun and a bullet ripped 
through Lawrence Allen’s back. The cops fled the scene 
and didn’t call 9-1-1. Police Commissioner Ramsey said 
an unnamed witness claimed Lawrence Allen had a gun, 
a claim that is suspect at best in that no gun was ever 
found and even if such a weapon existed this young man 
was shot with his back to the cops. 

Lawrence Allen was left paralyzed and over the course 
of three months literally wasted away in front of his fam- 



Lawrence Allen 

ily. He eventually died due to complications, leaving his 
three children without a dad and his wife, Rosie Rosado, 
a widow. 

In one of her last acts in office, District Attorney Lynne 
Abraham publicly announced that she was convening a 


grand jury to decide whether or not to indict Sgt. Frank 
Tepper for murdering Billy Panas Jr. This entirely cyni¬ 
cal move passed the buck to charge Tepper with murder 
onto incoming DA Seth Williams. Another one of her 
last acts was not publicly announced. She would not file 
charges against the murderer of Lawrence Allen, Sgt. El¬ 
lison. In fact, Lawrence Allen’s mother was not even to 
be accorded the decency to hear about it from the DA’s 
office, but from a reporter looking for a comment. 

Just this past January while the Panas family family was 
grieving and fighting for justice and so was Lawrence 
Allen’s. The Panas’ staged numerous rallies and neigh¬ 
bors hung orange ribbons on their houses in support of 
justice for Billy Panas Jr. Terry Bowen, Lawrence Al¬ 
len’s mother, clearly seeing that the police and the DA 
were protecting one of their own filed a federal lawsuit 
and organized a protest outside of the 22nd police dis¬ 
trict headquarters. After Terry Bowen learned that Lynne 
Abraham had refused to press charges in the case of her 
son’s murder she contacted A1 Sharpton’s, National Ac¬ 
tion Center to assist in mobilizing for further protests. 

Whether due to the protests, the plan for further mobiliza¬ 
tion or the indictment of Frank Tepper in Billy Panas Jr's 
murder, the authorities finally fired Ellison and Fortune 
on February 12th. Police Commissioner Ramsey fired 
them not on the grounds that they gunned down Law¬ 
rence Allen, but on the grounds that they had endangered 
the welfare of their children who were in the car and that 
they had fled the scene without calling 9-1-1. As of yet 
DA Seth Williams has filed no charges against the offi¬ 
cers and the question remains: if he does file charges will 
it be for reckless endangerment of their own children or 
for shooting a man in the back. Plans for further mobili¬ 
zation by the family of Lawrence Allen have been put on 
hold awaiting Seth William’s review of the case. 
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On Bikes and the Right to the City 


Bronwyn, Eian, Jeff 

“Cities have the capability of providing 
something for everybody - only because, 
and only when, they are created by every¬ 
body.” Jane Jacobs 

"The revolution has to be urban, in the 
broadest sense of that term, or nothing at 
all." Henry Lefebre 

"The right to the city is far more than the 
indivual liberty to access urban resourc¬ 
es — it is a right to change ourselves by 
changing the city." David Harvey 

"A sustainable future has to be an urban 
future...a world in which resources are 
shared equitably." Matt Hern 

Why Bikes? 

W hile bike riding is not in and of itself 
a revolutionary activity, recent con¬ 
flicts in Philadelphia between bike, pe¬ 
destrian and car culture and the intrusion 
of city government as a "regulator" force 
questions about the future of our city, the 
kind of city we want, who is allowed to 
use or navigate the city in ways they want 
and who gets to decide. City government 
responses to two recent pedestrian (alleg¬ 
edly biker perpetrated) deaths focused on 
punishing and regulating bikers, many of 
whom rely on bikes for livelihood, not on 
the problematics of road/sidewalk use in 
general. In the debates over safety and the 
growing use of bicycles, what is truly at 
stake is a different kind of city where more 
people from across the class spectrum can 
navigate urban space freely. For a variety 
of reasons, public health, environmental, 
economic and social, many cities are mov¬ 
ing away from a space dominant, costly 
and unhealthy car culture, instead promot¬ 
ing urban transit, cycleways and pedestri- 
anization. Philadelphia, whose purported 
goal is to become one of the U.S.’s most 
sustainable cities, should follow suit. 

Most urban theorists agree that a key fea¬ 
ture of a vibrant city is density. If there 
isn’t density, it’s not a city, the argu¬ 
ment goes. Within such density, however, 
space is needed for public activity that 
promotes overall health and movement, 
for everyone. 

Consider the bustle of dusk when the 
city’s 9-5 workers stream onto the side¬ 
walks. Those on foot or bike can enjoy 
the release, feel the night air, shop-win¬ 
dow gaze, pick up food, drop in a pub or 
bookstore, run into acquaintances, chat 
with the newspaper seller; like healthy 
arteries there is a life flow. Cars impede 
such activity, because they dominate the 
city’s center. Everything rides on the turn 
of the traffic light. Car traffic blocks arter¬ 
ies, chokes the air, and encourages road 
rage and feelings of helplessness. Instead 
of enjoying the city and each other, driv¬ 
ers often feel trapped and angry. Parking 
in a city is difficult and expensive. Some 
city car-owners rarely even use their cars 
because they don’t want to lose a valued 
parking space, thus the car is basically just 
taking up space. Cars are costly in numer¬ 
ous ways. One study calculated that, in 
just one year, riding a bike versus owning 
and driving a car will save an individual 
$8, 000. It’s easy to accumulate tickets 


as meters and kiosks have to be fed con¬ 
stantly, parking signs are often intention¬ 
ally confusing, and time and convenience 
are valued when one needs to get to work, 
class, an emergency or appointment. In 
his essay "Energy and Equity," Ivan Illich 
calculates the average driver only really 
moves an average of 3 miles per hour of 
time spent maintaining and working to af¬ 
ford an automobile. 

Cars take up a lot of room and are the 
largest contributor to pollution in most 
cities across the globe, seriously impact¬ 
ing respiratory health. Poor health caused 
by car pollution contributes to lost work 
and school time. In New York City the 
leading cause of death for children aged 
5-14 is pedestrian auto accidents. Walk¬ 
ing Manhattan you may notice "Ghost 
Bikes" painted entirely white and chained 
to fences with R.I.P. s for cyclists killed 
by motorists. Another recent memorial 
was for a child killed by an auto while 
crossing West River Drive to get on a bike 
path. 

Oil is running out and wars fought over 
it have caused untold deaths, devastation 
and suffering. Why we continue on such 
an unhealthy and unsustainable path must 
be questioned. Cities around the globe are 
doing just that. 

Bike Cities: 

"Our city is a city for people, not for cars," 
declared then mayor and urban planner, 
Jaime Lerner in the late 1980’s promoting 
changes which lead to Curitiba, Brasil’s 
standing as one of the worlds most sus¬ 
tainable cities: 70% of trash is recycled, 
they have a cheap and accessible public 
transit system and numerous cycleways 
and pedestrianized areas. 

In Bogota, Colombia, according to a re¬ 
port on the Social Earth website, ex-may¬ 
or (1998-2001) Enrique Penalosa "severe¬ 
ly limited car use, expanded pedestrian 
walkways and bikepaths, and designed 
an aggressive, sleek public bus system... 
the city’s crime rate dropped by 70% of 
over the course of 10 years." "So many of 
Colombia’s people live in poverty," Pen¬ 
alosa says, "Why should we invest in peo¬ 
ple who have cars? People need to walk. 
People need to move about to be happy." 

In Vancouver, a relatively new city, resi¬ 
dent Matt Hern reports in Common Ground 
in a Liquid City: Essays in Defense of an 
Urban Future (AK Press 2010) how "the 
idea is to radically encourage downtown 
density by [encouraging] pedestrian and 
bike access over automobiles." (Hern 
also has some very particular critiques of 
Vancouver related to gentrification, city 
services, etc.). 

57% of the inhabitants of Groningen, 
Netherlands consider bikes their main 
source of transportation. A mostly left- 
wing government decided in the late 
1970’s that planning for the bicycle in the 
city is much cheaper than planning for 
the car and replaced a 6-lane motorway 
with greenery, pedestrianization, cycle¬ 
ways and bus lanes. According to Wiki¬ 
pedia "the city is very much adapted to the 
wishes of those who want to get around 
without a car", and was voted the best city 


A "ghost bike" memorializing a cyclist 


centre in the country. Stress reduction and 
a friendly population attest to the respect¬ 
ful coexistence of pedestrians and cyclists, 
and accidents are few. 

Lyon, France dramatically reduced car 
use by improving public transit, creating 
cycleways and providing thousands of 
bike shares (rental bikes) accessed with 
swipe cards and available for pickup all 
over the city. 

Last year, Vauban, Germany instituted a 
personal car ban, reflecting the growing 
trend to separate urban life from car use 
and create communities independent of 
vehicular transportation. Children play 
safely in streets. Stores are interspersed 
with energy-efficient apartment buildings 
(as opposed to space/energy usurping 
single family dwellings). City dwellers 
express greater happiness and experience 
less stress. 

In the U.S., cities like Portland, which has 
164 miles of bike lanes and Chicago are 
vying for top position in biker-friendli¬ 
ness. Even Philly made it to the number 
10 spot of bikeable cities. Since 2005 bike 
use in Philly has more than doubled, and 
there is a big Bike Network Plan to cre¬ 
ate bike lanes for 300 miles of city streets. 
The more bike lanes the more bikers, the 
less traffic congestion. On February 17 it 
was announced that 23 million in federal 
stimulus funds will go towards a regional 
bike trail network in Philadelphia and 
Camden making biking "accessible to a 
much larger and more diverse segment of 
our population." According to stats on the 
Bike Coalition of Greater Philadelphia, a 
bike advocacy group, "Bicycling is faster 
than driving, walking or taking the bus 
across Center City." A car can actually 
impede mobility, and bikers, like pedes¬ 
trians, feel a stronger sense of connection 
to the city and its people. Illich posits that 
"People are born almost equally mobile. 
Their natural ability speaks for the per¬ 
sonal liberty of each one to go wherever 
he or she wants to go. Citizens of a society 
founded on the notion of equity will de¬ 
mand the protection of this right against 
any abridgement." 

When car use diminishes there is also a 
decline in respiratory and other pollution 
related illnesses and diseases, whereas 


biking actually improves health. 

Despite claims from crack-pots like the 
Daily News’ Stu Bykofsky that increased 
cycling has created a "bike-abused public" 
and an insistence that "bikes will never be 
a substantial method for commuting in 
America" alongside the ire of car enthu¬ 
siasts who can’t fathom giving up road 
dominance, car culture, especially in cit¬ 
ies, has proven unsustainable, unhealthy 
and dangerous. 

Instead of looking for ways to demonize 
or create greater hardships for bicyclists, 
as City Council members Frank DiCicco 
and James Kenney sought to do, or sup¬ 
porting the rights of motorists who aggres¬ 
sively challenge (and sometimes threaten) 
cyclists, we need to push towards the kind 
of city bike use sets the path for. A city is 
an urban ecosystem; whatever promotes 
greater social, economic, mental and 
physical health for all is what warrants the 
public’s support. 

Bike Philly! 

Editors Note: In case you missed it, last 
November two fatal incidents allegedly 
involving cyclists striking pedestrians 
led to a wave of hysteria over the dangers 
posed by lawless cyclists. City Council- 
men Frank DiCicco and James Kenney 
proposed legislation that would mandate 
bicycle registration requiring fees, in¬ 
crease fines heavily for various violations, 
and allow police to confiscate “brakeless” 
bikes. The city council bills were met with 
overwhelmingly negative responses and 
are currently "on hold." 

For couriers, food delivery workers, stu¬ 
dents, low-income workers, and work¬ 
ing immigrants, bicycles are the primary 
means of transportation. Their rights must 
be defended. 
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Supreme Court opens door 
to Mumia’s execution 



By Jeff Mackler 

I n a dangerous decision 
and a break with its 
own precedent, the U.S. 

Supreme Court, on Jan. 

19, opened the door wide 
to Pennsylvania prosecu¬ 
tors’ efforts to execute 
the innocent political 
prisoner, murder frame- 
up victim, award-winning 
journalist, and world-re¬ 
nowned “Voice of the 
Voiceless,” Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. 

Six months earlier, on April 6, the Su¬ 
preme Court all but shut the door on Mu¬ 
mia’ s 28-year fight for justice and freedom 
when it refused to grant a hearing (writ of 
certiorari) despite its own decision in the 
1986 case of Batson v. Kentucky that the 
systematic and racist exclusion of Blacks 
from juries voids all guilty verdicts and 
mandates a new trial. 

In Mumia’s 1982 trial, presided over by 
the infamous “hanging judge,” Albert 
Sabo, Philadelphia prosecutor Joseph Mc¬ 


Gill, in explicit violation of Batson, used 
10 of his 15 peremptory challenges to ex¬ 
clude Blacks from the jury panel. But as 
with virtually all Mumia court decisions 
over the past decades, the “Mumia Excep¬ 
tion,” a consistent and contorted interpre¬ 
tation of the “law,” or abject blindness to 
it, has been employed to reach a predeter¬ 
mined result. Mumia’s frame-up murder 
conviction was allowed to stand. 

In contrast, on Jan. 15, 2010, Pennsyl¬ 
vania prosecutors, twice rejected in their 

efforts to {continued on pg 17} 


Letter from Lynn Stewart 


From the Justice for Lynne Stewart web¬ 
site: “Radical human rights attorney 
Lynne Stewart has been falsely accused 
of helping terrorists. This is an obvious 
attempt by the U. S. government to silence 
dissent, curtail vigorous defense lawyers, 
and install fear in those who would fight 
against the U.S. government’s racism, 
seek to help Arabs and Muslims being 
prosecuted for free speech and defend 
the rights of all oppressed people.” She 
is currently serving a 28-month sentence 
and is in need of medical attention. 

December 4, 2009 

Dear Sisters and Brothers, Friends and 
Supporters: 

Well the moment we all hoped would nev¬ 
er come is upon us. Good bye to a good 
cup of coffee in the morning, a soft chair, 
the hugs of grandchildren and the small¬ 
er pleasures in life. I must say I am being 
treated well and that is due to my lawyer 
team and your overwhelming support. 

While I have received “celebrity” treat¬ 
ment here in MCC - high visibility 
- conditions for the other women are 
deplorable. Medical care, food, edu¬ 
cation, recreation are all at minimal 
levels. If it weren’t for the unquali¬ 
fied bonds of sisterhood and the com¬ 
missary it would be even more dismal. 

My fellow prisoners have supplied me 
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with books and crosswords, a warm (it 
is cold in here most of the time) sweat 
shirt and pants, treats from the com¬ 
missary, and of course, jailhouse hu¬ 
mor. Most important many of them 
know of my work and have a deep 
reservoir of can I say it? Respect. 

I continue to both answer the questions 
put to me by them, I also can’t resist com¬ 
menting on the T. V. news or what is hap¬ 
pening on the floor - a little LS politics al¬ 
ways! (Smile) to open hearts and minds! 

Liz Fink, my lawyer leader, believes 
I will be here at MCC-NY for a while 
- perhaps a year before being moved to 

{continued on pg 16} 



March for Our Lives 

By Jeff Rousset 

“The dispossessed of this nation — the 
poor, both white and Negro live in a cru¬ 
elly unjust society. They must organize 
a revolution against that injustice, not 
against the lives of persons who are their 
fellow citizens, but against the structures 
through which the society is refusing to 
take means which have been called for, 
and which are at hand, to lift the load of 
poverty.” 

- Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 1967 

J oin us - homeless people, poor people, 
social workers, activists, artists, musi¬ 
cians, people of faith, students, health¬ 
care workers, lawyers, and more - on this 
historic march from the Delta to the U.S. 
Social Forum in Detroit, crossing some of 
the poorest areas in the United States, to 
demand guaranteed healthcare and hous¬ 
ing for everyone - and to build the move¬ 
ment to end poverty. 


The 

Poor People’s Economic Human Rights 
Campaign is launching a march and cara¬ 
van to end poverty on April 4, 2010. This 
significant date is Easter Sunday, as well 
as the anniversary of Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s assassination. The March for Our 
Lives will begin in New Orleans, Louisi¬ 
ana and will end in Detroit, Michigan for 
the U.S. Social Forum in late June. 

Thousands will participate in this historic 
march and caravan to transform our nation 
and highlight the urgent need for guaran¬ 
teed healthcare and housing for everyone 
in the United States. We are demanding 
that our government prioritize life over 
death by allocating some of the tremen¬ 
dous resources at its disposal to provide 
for the vital human needs of healthcare 
and housing. Many countries around the 
world already offer these human rights to 
their citizens, but the US system reflects a 
different set of values. 



Need 5 
NOT for. 




ihte.org 


Right now, in the 
richest country in the 
world, record num¬ 
bers of people are 
experiencing home¬ 
lessness and poverty 

{continued on 
pg 19} 


Rabble-Rousing 
Radical Historian 
Howard Zinn Rios 

Howard Zinn, radical historian and Bos¬ 
ton University professor, passed away on 
January 27th, 2010. Zinn is most widely 
known for his retelling of American his¬ 
tory from the perspective of everyday 
people, Zinn was active in civil rights and 
anti-war struggles from the early sixties 
until his death. 

Born to Jewish immigrants in 1922 and 
educated in New York public schools, 

Zinn served as a bombardier in World 
War II and studied history at New York University on the GI Bill. As a professor in the 
1960s he served on the executive board of the the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee, one of the leading civil rights organization of the 1960s. He later became involved 
in the anti-war movement, publishing two books about the ongoing U.S. aggression to¬ 
ward Vietnam. 

Zinn’s most widely-know work, A People’s History of the United States, has inspired 
countless readers to reconsider the story of American history told to them in schools and 
in the media. First published in 1980, A People’s History is written from the perspective 
of those written out of the official history, recovering the hard facts of conquest and the 
inspiring stories of resistance from everyday people. As endless war and ever-greater capi¬ 
talist crimes stretch into the 21st century, Zinn’s vision is even more important. 

“My viewpoint, in telling the history of the United States, is different: that we must not 
accept the memory of states as our own. Nations are not communities and never have 
been. The history of any country, presented as the history of a family, conceals the fierce 
conflicts of interest (sometimes exploding, often repressed) between conquerors and con¬ 
quered, masters and slaves, capitalists and workers, dominators and dominated in race and 
sex. And in such as world of conflict, a world of victims and executioners, it is the job of 
thinking people, as Albert Camus suggested, not to be on the side of the executioners.” 

- Howard Zinn 

_ / 












Do U.C. What Happens? 

Tuition, Debt and Unrest in California 



Occupy Everything: Students at UC Santa Cruz 


by crusher 

A midst the annual routine of textbook 
price gouging and college football, 
something interesting happened at Univer¬ 
sities in California. Starting in September, 
a wave of protests and building occupations 
spread like a San Diego county wildfire, 
with hundreds of students from the colleges, 
universities, and even the California Mari¬ 
time Academy taking action against tuition 
hikes. 

On September 24th coordinated protests and 
walkouts against the proposed tuition hikes 
occurred across the state. In Santa Cruz a 
several day long occupation took control of 
the graduate center building, where protes¬ 
tors hung a banner that read “Raise Hell, 
Not Costs.” Another wave of coordinated 
protests occurred on October 15th. The 
most widespread and militant wave of pro¬ 
tests occurred on November 18th and 19th, 
when the Board of Regents took the deci¬ 
sion to raise tuition. Occupations occurred 
at UC Santa Cruz, UC Berkeley, UCLA, UC 
Davis, and San Francisco State, among oth¬ 
ers. At almost all of these universities, ma¬ 
jor university administration buildings were 
occupied for days before being violently 
evicted by the police. Students, faculty, and 
staff took part in the action; an estimated 200 


Account from a member of Long Island 
Food Not Bombs 

C all to action! Police raze Hunting- 
ton Station Tent City, hundreds 
homeless and facing the possibil¬ 
ity of freezing to death! Long Island 
Food Not Bombs (LIFNB) needs your 
help to prevent that from happening! 

Many people may know that LIFNB 
shares free groceries and other necessi¬ 
ties every Tuesday at 6:30pm. What peo¬ 
ple may not realize is that our Hunting- 
ton Food Share is only a mile away from 
a tent city that is home to over a hundred 
Central American and Mexican men 
with access to no other form of shelter. 

The Huntington Station Tent City 
is home to many who would other¬ 
wise freeze to death on the street. The 
Township of Huntington is made up 
of 200,000+ people and has no shel¬ 
ter system. In addition, besides LIFNB 
and our friends at St. Hugh’s Proj¬ 
ect Hope, there are no real services 
that offer free groceries, clothing, etc. 

For years the Huntington Station Tent 
City has provided enough shelter to 
prevent a large number of people from 
freezing to death. There are nearly 30 
encampments sitting on 27 acres of 
land, entrenched between openings in 
the woods. Even though the media has 


protestors were arrested during this wave of 
protests. Solidarity protests took place in 
New York and Austria, where students have 
been mobilizing against the privatization of 
their universities. 

California entered a serious budget crisis in 
2008 as a result of the financial crisis and 
slump in its once-hot housing market. (De¬ 
spite having the largest dollar per capita pris¬ 
on system in the entire United States, cuts 
were instead made to vital public services 
under the watch of of Arnold Schwarzeneg¬ 
ger, super-rich Reagan-wannabe known 
for his attempts to ‘terminate’ allegations 
of sexual misconduct and business-related 
conflicts of interest). At the beginning of 
the 2009 school year, the California Board 
of Regents announced that tuition would go 
up by 32% across the University of Califor¬ 
nia (UC) system. This money was not set to 
pay for new buildings or pay raises. Rather, 
the money was set to be used as collateral 
for the UC system’s bond sales (how the 
UC system, and many other public univer¬ 
sity systems and city governments borrow 
money); in a way, this money is being set 
aside to let wealthy investors know that the 
university system is a safe investment, part 
of a process that has been accelerating since 
2004, when the UC system became “tuition- 
funded”, which has made the system more 


been saying there are only a dozen or 
so men who stay there, the truth is the 
real number is over a hundred. The 
tent city is also sophisticated with half 
a dozen latrines, some of which in¬ 
clude showers. Someone has even dug 
a pump well to bring in fresh water. 

While the encampments vary in size, 
they share numerous characteristics. 
Most include massive tarps 30-40 feet 
long. There are mattresses that line the 
floors and walls for insulation, and there 
are dozens of sheets and winter wear. 
People have pictures of their families 
and icons of Christ for worship. It is a 
home for the unwanted and unseen and 
while it’s the manifestation of poverty 
it’s also the embodiment of a commu¬ 
nity that wants to survive, a community 
that doesn’t want to freeze to death! 

Without a doubt, the tent city provides 
much more shelter than just sleeping on 
the street. And so that’s one of the sad¬ 
dest parts of the actions of the Town¬ 
ship of Huntington, the Suffolk County 
Police Department, the Starlight Build¬ 
ing Corporation and the Family Service 
League. On the morning of Monday, 
January 11th, these entities collaborated 
in the extremely violent destruction of 
the shelters in the tent city. I say ex¬ 
tremely violent because of the wanton 
devastation that was done to these men. 
Their homes were destroyed, tents and 


and more privatized. (1) 

Students participating in the occupations 
have begun to articulate a radical perspec¬ 
tive on their role in the educational and eco¬ 
nomic system that’s increasingly in crisis. 
As current- and future-workers, debtors, 
and knowledge-producers immeshed in an 
increasingly bankrupt and privatized edu¬ 
cation system, many university students of 
today leave school with mounting debt and 
diminishing job prospects. In California, 
they’ve begun to practice forms of collec¬ 
tive struggle that point toward the only way 


mattresses (used for insulation) were cut 
apart, materials for cooking like stoves 
were smashed, clothing was thrown 
about and ripped apart, containers of 
food were smashed up and personal 
belongings like family photos were 
destroyed or lost. The homes of over a 
hundred people were destroyed and no 
alternative was provided. Instead of an 
insulated shelter the men now have to 
suffer sleeping on the cold street, facing 
an even greater threat of hypothermia. 

On Wednesday, another LIFNB volun¬ 
teer and I visited the now destroyed tent 
city and found many who were trying 
to salvage their belongings; some were 
even trying to rebuild. Personally, the 
vindictive destruction and the hatred 
behind it was one of the most despi¬ 
cable things I’ve ever seen. The resi¬ 
dents of the Huntington Tent City have 
lost everything and they need our help. 

Like I said before, many of these men 
are trying to rebuild and pick up the 
pieces. Unless we demand that the town 
leaves these men be (men who aren’t 
bothering anyone) they’ll be destined 
to endure the same violence again. 

LIFNB is not asking, we’re demanding 
that this does not happen again and we 
need your help. We’re asking that you 
demand the Town of Huntington and 
the Suffolk Police to postpone any fur¬ 


of improving their situation, a radical over¬ 
haul in the system. In “Communique from 
an Absent Future,” a statement released 
from the September occupation at UC Santa 
Cmz, the occupants spell out their current 
situation: 

We work and we borrow in order to work 
and to borrow. And the jobs we work to¬ 
ward are the jobs we already have. Close 
to three quarters of students work while in 
school, many full-time; for most, the level 
of employment we obtain while students is 
the same that awaits after graduation. Mean- 

{continued on pg 18> 


ther eviction plans until an adequate 24- 
7, year round, shelter system is created 
within the town. Trying to survive is 
not a crime! And the wanton racist vio¬ 
lence that’s been done to these people 
is not acceptable and cannot continue. 

How you can help: at the moment we are 
currently trying to collect winter jackets, 
winterized sleeping bags, hats, blankets, 
gloves, socks, new underwear, cooking 
wares (camping stoves, pans, etc.), hy¬ 
gienic wares (tooth brushes, toothpaste, 
soaps, etc.), canned goods, peanut but¬ 
ter, tarps, waterproofing materials, etc. 
We encourage everyone to collect these 
items and either drop them off at any one 
of our food share locations or at our drop 
box in Urban Coffee (101 Broadway 
Greenlawn, NY 11740), or to call our 
hotline 631.223.4370 to schedule a 
home pick up at your convenience. 

Raise your voice, stand in solidarity! 

For more information, visit the Long 
Island FNB website: http://www.Hfnb. 
com 









Survivor of Holmesburo Experiments Continues Fight for Justice. 


By Nathaniel Miller 

E d Anthony could not anticipate the degree to 
which his life would change when he was sent to 
Philadelphia’s Holmesburg Prison in 1964 for selling 
a small amount of pot. One of the first things he no¬ 
ticed were inmates walking around in bandages, which 
he thought came from fights. Quickly he learned they 
came from medical experimentation, led by famous 
UPenn dermatologist (and inventor of Retin-A cream) 
Albert M. Kligman. His new-inmate orientation ended 
with a pitch from prison staff to receive a pittance in 
return for volunteering to partake in medical experi¬ 
ments—“don’t serve time,” one staff member said, “let 
time serve you.” Forty-five years later, Ed Anthony, 
while long free from prison, is still serving time, suf¬ 
fering from numerous uncompensated medical prob¬ 
lems resulting from his “service.” 

I met Ed late last year outside Holmesburg’s glower¬ 
ing walls. Like many people in Philadelphia I have 
volunteered off-and-on over the years for medical re¬ 
search studies, and had been invited to meet with Ed 
by a pair of documentarians producing a film about 
human “Guinea Pigs.” While my own experience has 
been fundamentally different from Ed’s—there is, for 
example, an involved consent process in the studies 
I do, potential risks are explained in intricate detail, 
compensation is large, and, in my personal experience, 
the studies are all reasonably safe, albeit monotonous. 
Nonetheless, I feel solidarity with anyone who, will¬ 
ingly or not, participates in clinical trials. 

Ed Anthony’s hands were the first things I noticed 
about him. His fingernails were jagged and knarled, 


liked knotted wood. Conscious of their conspicuous 
nature, Ed was quick to point out how they had be¬ 
come gnarled as a result of the experiments he under¬ 
went at Holmesburg, and that he had to use a wood 
file on them. He also walks with a limp as his rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis is so bad his bones are like “withered tree 
branches.” 

As we talked Ed recounted his first memories of the 
experiments: “At first the tests were minor and safe— 
bubble bath for Johnson & Johnson was one. There 
was an entire cell block converted into a testing hos¬ 
pital.” But very soon the nature of the tests changed: 
“In one test they placed tape over patches of skin on 
my back and pulled it off, then replaced it and pulled it 
off again, about six times until the skin was raw. Then 
they sprayed my back with a can that said ‘government 
property.’ Tabs were placed over the raw spots on my 
back. The chemicals seeping into my skin were so 
strong I could taste them. That first night I blacked out. 
My cellmate, who was also in this experiment, showed 
me how to remove the tabs and place them on the wall 
at night. Pretty soon pussy blisters formed on my 
back.” Inmates were paid $30 for this experiment and 
hundreds like it, which most considered “good money” 
when compared to traditional prison jobs which paid 
pennies per hour. There were no doctors in the testing 
cellblock when Ed went to complain—in fact, most 
tests were conducted by poorly trained inmates. When 
he tried to inquire further guards and the inmates run¬ 
ning the tests blocked his attempts. Finally, one night 
at 2 a.m., a UPenn affiliated doctor grabbed him from 
his cell, took him to the medical unit, bathed him in 
vinegar, and gave him an antihistamine shot, which 
brought immediate relief. After another test he was 


so constipated his rectum fell out and he was rushed 
to a makeshift prison hospital where he was operated 
on with only local anesthetic. He developed a horrible 
infection, to the point that other inmates would not sit 
with him. His sister screamed when she visited him 
because he looked so grotesque. 

Most of the experiments in Holmesburg and other 
Philly prisons were organized by Dr. Kligman and his 
associates at Penn’s dermatology department, and ran 
for almost 25 years from 1952 until the mid 1970’s 
when they were shut down. Thousands of Philly in¬ 
mates were paid paltry sums to be tested on, and all 
who are still alive suffer from a wide range of health 
problems. Ed had prostate cancer, Hepatitis C, severe 
arthritis, and gastro-intestinal problems. 


Ed Anthony also told of government experiments run in 
rooms with “padded cells,” where biochemical weap¬ 
ons, LSD, and other psychotropic drugs were tested on 
inmates (these tests paid much more), but left some in¬ 
mates completely “spaced out,” or so violent that they 
ripped toilets out of the wall and needed 4-5 guards to 
subdue them. Other tests removed glands from armpits 
and testicles. Many of these survivors passed on side 
effects to their children. Other inmates grew breasts 
from hormone testing, or lost hair from dandruff sham¬ 
poo tests, and female inmates at other Philly prisons 
where Kligman supervised experiments had hysterec¬ 
tomies resulting from tampon tests. Ed estimates that 
there are 300 or so survivors today, many of whom are 
homeless. When he was released from Holmesburg a 
few years after he arrived, Ed was a different man. His 
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“To Help Our People Through This” 

Rev. Doris Green on healing communities from the impact of imprisonment and HIV 


R everend Doris Green, founder of Men 
and Women Prison Ministries and di¬ 
rector of community affairs at the AIDS 
Foundation of Chicago, has been working 
with prisoners and their families for decades 
and fighting AIDS since the epidemic began. 
In partnership with Project UNSHACKLE, 
she is organizing a coalition of grassroots 
community organizations to demand ac¬ 
cess to condoms in the Illinois state prison 
system. The condom campaign is a policy 
demand based on the knowledge that good 
prison health is good community health. 
“The people on the inside are the people on 
the outside,” she says. Rev. Green sees her 
political advocacy as intimately connected 
with her counseling work with individuals 
and small groups, rebuilding the community 
support networks torn apart by mass impris¬ 
onment. 

Because of mandatory minimum sentenc¬ 
es, draconian crack possession sentencing, 
three-strikes laws and other hallmarks of the 
“war on drugs,” there are now 10 times as 
many people in prison than there were 20 
years ago. People of African descent rep¬ 
resent 56% of those imprisoned for drug 
offenses but only 14% of illicit drug users. 
“The disparity makes you think nobody’s 
committing crimes but African Americans 
and Hispanics,” Rev. Green says. In the past 
decade, new policies shut ex-prisoners out 


of public housing, jobs, and social safety net 
programs. With so many parents, children, 
spouses and caregivers removed from the 
community, the emotional, financial and 
political support systems of entire commu¬ 
nities are disrupted. 

Laura McTighe and Coco Jervis document 
these patterns in the UNSHACKLE fact- 
sheet Confronting HIV and Mass Impris¬ 
onment: Two Intersecting Epidemics and 
observe that the “war on drugs” is a war on 
relationships. Loved ones left alone on the 
outside may find themselves in deeper pov¬ 
erty and depression. “It’s a strain, not having 
your loved one at home,” Rev. Green says. 
“It’s not just him doing the time - the loved 
one has to do that time too.” Without sup¬ 
port systems that help individuals through 
crises of poverty, they may need to become 
involved in the sex or drug trades in order 
to survive - and both of these increase the 
risk of HIV and imprisonment. HIV and im¬ 
prisonment are impacting the same people, 
the same communities. AIDS is the leading 
cause of death for Black women ages 25 to 
34 and the reality that the U.S. has the high¬ 
est rate of imprisonment in human history 
has everything to do with that statistic. 

“As a people, we really need to fix some of 
the pain that people are experiencing be¬ 
cause of racism,” Rev. Green says. “More 


resources should be put into psychiatric 
treatment, therapy, where people can pro¬ 
cess through their grief.” She comes to this 
work as one who knows from personal ex¬ 
perience and can facilitate the sharing of 
wisdom and compassion between those who 
have been there. “Family members didn’t 
understand me being in a relationship with 
someone in prison. I had nobody to talk to 
for many years. I couldn’t tell people I had 
a man in prison. That pain is what birthed 
this ministry and support groups for family 
members of incarcerated people.” Commu¬ 
nity members help develop the programs at 
Men and Women Prison Ministries based on 
their own needs, rather than following a pre¬ 
determined agenda based on what funding 
is available. “We have to become the psy¬ 
chologists, or whatever we can do to help 
our people through this time.” 

Women in Black communities are impacted 
in many ways by the loss of so many men 
to prison. Tragically, one of these ways 
can serve to harm their relationships with 
men they love by increasing sexist power 
dynamics. According to a November 2006 
National Minority AIDS Council (NMAC) 
report on AIDS and health disparities in 
Black America by Dr. Robert Fullilove of 
Columbia University’s Mailman School of 
Public Health, “There is evidence that the 
loss of a significant number of men to pris¬ 


ons also affects the degree to which women 
will insist on condom use.” 

Rev. Green agrees that this dynamic is real. 
“It just makes me sick to see that women 
don’t feel valued because of this,” she says. 
“Women tell me they have to negotiate con¬ 
dom use - why? That’s just something you 
should be able to do, because you want to 
protect yourself and you want to protect 
him. There’s a lot of things our community 
really needs, so I’m not judging, I’m just 
going to put my energy into trying to save 
some of these young people from transmit¬ 
ting the virus to each other. I can’t just say 
‘Use a condom’ - it’s not enough. I have to 
talk to them as a grandmother, as a mother, 
as a big sister, as whatever I can be, and say 
to them, ‘You have choices on this earth, 
and you need to know the consequences of 
the choices that you make.’ It’s all about 
continuing to educate, and embrace and 
love and touch and be around people, and 
to care for people where they are, and not 
judge them and condemn them.” 

Rev. Green counsels and marries couples di¬ 
vided by prison walls, and even for monoga¬ 
mous partners she stresses that condoms are 
essential upon release. “A lot of women are 
excited that the man is coming home, and 
they don’t take precautions,” she says. “If 
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Hearts on a Wire: 

Trans and gender variant people share lifesaving support across the walls of Pennsylvania’s prison systems 


By Najee Gibson 
Prison Health News 

A lot of inmates from the lesbian, gay, 
bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) 
community feel lonely because either their 
families gave up hope for them, or they’re 
so caught up in the system that they feel like 
there’s no hope for them when they come 
out. So they stay in the same addictive be¬ 
haviors when they come out, which is not 
healthy for someone living with HIV. 

I did 5 Vi years. I heard about Hearts on a 
Wire like 2 months before I got released 
from prison. They were doing an anony¬ 
mous questionnaire for members of the 
LGBT community in state facilities: Were 
you getting health care? How were you be¬ 
ing treated? I took the survey and informed 
them that I was going to be released in 
April. So they opened their arms and told 
me to come into the office. That’s how I got 
plugged in, and from there, things started to 
blossom. I liked what I heard. All of us need 
to be understood and cared for, and have 
someone to identify with our hurt. Hearts 
on a Wire could identify with my hurt, and 
the bullshit that I put up with being incarcer¬ 
ated, being a person of color - the no-nos, 
the punishments. 

Hearts on a Wire is about 2 years old. We 
cater to inmates in state facilities in Penn¬ 
sylvania. We meet one night a week, and 
you pass on what was given to you. We 


make cards that say, “Keep your head up,” 
and send them to inmates. 

The survey’s been done and one definite 
concrete thing we know is that there’s no 
safe sex protection given out in state facili¬ 
ties. I feel very strongly about that, and it’s 
one of the main things we’re going to aim 
for. In Philadelphia county jails, you can 
buy condoms in commissary or go to the 
nurses’ station, no questions asked, but in 
the state facilities, it’s like, no. Automati¬ 
cally you are engaging in sexual activities, 
and that is one of the top-notch no-nos, and 
they call that sodomizing. An inmate gets a 
misconduct charge and put in a restrictive 
housing unit. If someone’s coming up for 
parole, that can hold them back. 

From the door, you’re stripped of any kind 
of dignity. Once I had on some jailhouse 
eyeliner - I took some Vaseline and a lead 
pencil and rubbed it on a piece of white pa¬ 
per, and made a light paste. This lieutenant’s 
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response was, “If you don’t wipe that off 
your eyes, you’re going to get a misconduct 
for disobeying a direct order.” 
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There are certain facilities, like SCI Dallas, 
where glitter is not allowed. We made a card 
and we sprinkled some glitter with some 
Elmer’s glue, and the card got sent back. 
Security will either tell them to destroy it, or 
they’ll see our P.O. box and they won’t let 
the inmate have that mail. 

Some people walk around for 5 years and 
don’t go on medication when they need to, 
so that nobody will know they have HIV. 
First the staff knows, and then it cascades. 
It’s supposed to be confidential. But certain 
staff and inmates were like, “Damn, why are 
you in the pill line? You got the hot shit?” 
I’d lie, “No, I’m a diabetic.” (‘Hot shit’ is 
prison terminology for HIV) 

There are some hateful people who feel that 
you should just be silent and let whatever 
happens happen to you. I encourage every¬ 
one to find out your senator’s address-yes, 
you might get their secretary writing you 
back, but it’s going to come back as legal 
mail. When you get legal mail, you’re called 
to the front desk to sign a list. And they’ll 
say, “This one knows how to read and 
write.” Because I’m sorry to say, the stigma 


attached to a lot of people of color and of the 
LGBT community who are incarcerated is 
that we’re dumb. So I’d encourage, even as 
a front - keep a book in your hand. 

Prayer and meditation help, staying aware of 
your surroundings, and also reaching out to 
the outside world. You have to network and 
write to people outside. It helps to know of 
things like BEBASHI, Action AIDS, Maz- 
zoni Center, Colours, Philadelphia FIGHT, 
so if you do have the virus, you can get care. 
Or if you’re transgender and you get out and 
you want to get your hormones, instead of 


Look for the report from Hearts 
on a Wire with the results of 
their survey with LGBT people 
in Pennsylvania prisons called 
“Glitter is not Allowed: Expe¬ 
riences of Trans and Gender 
Variant People in Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s Prison Systems. “ It will be 
released this summer. 


going to a health clinic in the neighborhood 
and being looked at like a freak, and the 
doctor’s like, “I can’t write you a script for 
that” — so transgenders go out and prostitute 
so they can get money for their hormones 
— at the Mazzoni Center, you can get your 
hormones covered by insurance. The doc¬ 
tors care and know about stuff like that. 
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The Invisible Analysts and Evidence Not Seen 

by Reginald S. Lewis 


O n the November 18, 2009 episode of Law and Order: 

SVU (or Special Victim’s Unit), Detective Olivia 
Benson was booked for a murder she claimed she didn’t 
commit. Neither she nor her attorney could explain why 
her DNA was a positive match of the blood found on the 
murder weapon, a large knife. 

The show ended with a plot twist that revealed an old 
enemy of Olivia Benson hired a corrupt biologist who 
lifted her fingerprints from a drinking glass, amplified 
the DNA, and planted it. Since art often imitates life, the 
writers probably borrowed the story idea directly from 
a recent CNN investigative report on a new technology 
that allows unscrupulous scientists to fabricate the sci¬ 
ence of DNA. 

The notion that a mathematically accurate and incontro¬ 
vertible science can now be manipulated, compromised 
and replicated like a Picasso masterpiece portends doom 
for legions of poor, innocent defendants—and people 
across all economic strata of society. 

Perhaps this was enough to convince a plurality to hold, 
in Melendez-Diaz v. Massachusetts, 557 US Supreme 
Court (2009), “...[i]n all criminal prosecutions, the ac¬ 
cused shall enjoy the right... to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him.” 

The ruling is merely an affirmation of the “Confrontation 
Clause” of the Sixth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, made applicable to the states via the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment. 


“A witness’s testimony against a defendant is thus in¬ 
admissible unless the witness appears at trial or, if the 
witness is unavailable, the defendant had a prior opportu¬ 
nity for cross-examination,” Justice Scalia wrote for the 
majority. 

The court relied on the voluminous report from the Na¬ 
tional Research Council of the National Academy of Sci¬ 
ences (NAS), entitled Strengthening Forensic Science in 
the United States: A Path Forward. The Amicus Curiae 
Brief for the NAS and the National Innocence Network 
documented a plethora of cases of crooked analysts 
who reported results of tests that were never performed. 
Flawed science contributed to 60% of convictions. 

Yet trial attorneys rarely object to analysts’ reports. As 
jurors lean forward breathlessly, spellbound by their col¬ 
orful testimony, lawyers sit frozen in apoplectic fear of 
cross-examining a forensic expert. They usually take one 
look at their resumes, sigh, and say, “I stipulate to the 
qualifications of Dr. so-and-so, your honor.” 

An excerpt from the NAS report notes, “[Bjecause foren¬ 
sic scientists often are driven in their work by a need to 
answer a particular case, they sometimes face pressure to 
sacrifice appropriate methodology for the sake of expedi¬ 
ency.” 

The dissenting opinion pointed to the absence of a single 
definition of what an analyst is. In other words, the rul¬ 
ing applies too “a large universe of other crimes... where 
scientific evidence is necessary to prove an element.” 




But the NAS report, released in February 2009 is actually 
directed to elected members of Congress and state leg¬ 
islatures. Even after Crawford v. Washington, 541 U.S. 
36, 124 S.CT. 1354, 158 1. ed 2d, 177, many other states 
adopted a constitutional rule that established a “Notice- 
and-Demand Statute,” that is now a “Melendez-Diaz Ob¬ 
jection.” Analysts can no longer remain invisible behind 
reports and out-of-court affidavits passed down through 
the chain of custody. So what is Pennsylvania waiting 
for? 

Reginald S. Lewis 
#AY2902 
SCI-Graterford 
Box 244 

Graterford, PA 19426 OO 












State of Austerity 
Haiti’s Classquake 

By Jeb Sprague 
From counterpunch.org 

J ust five days prior to the 7.0 earthquake 
that shattered Port-au-Prince on Janu¬ 
ary 12th, the Haitian government’s Coun¬ 
cil of Modernisation of Public Enterprises 
(CMEP) announced the planned 70% 
privatization of Teleco, Haiti’s public 
telephone company. 

Today Port-au-Prince lies in ruins, with 
thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands 
dead, entire neighborhoods cut off, many 
buried alive. Towns across the southern 
peninsula, such as Leogane, are said to be 
in total ruin with an untold number of vic¬ 
tims. Haiti’s president, Rene Preval, and 
his administration remain largely inept, 
absent from Port-au-Prince and even the 
local radio. 

At Pont Morin in the Bois Verna section 
of the capital, Teleco’s office building 
is badly damaged. One twitter poster in 
Port-au-Prince on Monday warned lo¬ 
cal residents to evacuate “After the latest 
evaluations of the building, they’ve no¬ 
ticed that the main poles of the structure 
are damaged.” 

With masses of people unable to get criti¬ 
cal emergency medical care, water and 
basic supplies, the lack of local state in¬ 
frastructure and personnel is plainly ap¬ 
parent. 

Instead of investing in social programs 
and government infrastructure that could 
have helped care for the people of Port- 
au-Prince, especially following such a 
natural disaster, Haiti’s government has 
long been pressured by the United States 
and International Financial Institutions 
to sell off its infrastructure, to shut down 
government sponsored soup kitchens, to 
lower tariffs that might benefit the rural 
economy. 

The demographic trend in Haiti over the 
last few decade’s showcases the impact of 
capitalist globalization: the movement of 
rural folks to slums in Port-au-Prince, of¬ 
ten perched in large clumps precariously 
on hillsides. 

“Slums begin with bad geology,” writer 
and historian Mike Davis explains. In his 
book Planet of Slums, Davis describes the 
explosion of slum communities in today’s 
era of global capitalism. Billions have 
no choice but to live in close proximity 
to environmental and geological disaster, 
Davis explains. 

In mid-2007, Haitian journalist Wadner 
Pierre and I wrote a piece for IPS (Inter 
Press Service) that investigated the gut¬ 


ting of Haiti’s public telephone company. 
We interviewed public sector workers laid 
off in droves. The government’s plan was 
to reduce Teleco employees from 3,293 to 
less than one thousand. By 2010 Preval’s 
appointed heads of Teleco had terminated 
employment for two-thirds of the work¬ 
ers at the company. During his first term 
in office from 1996-2001, Preval had al¬ 
ready sold off the government’s Minote- 
rie flourmill and public cement company. 
Preval now follows through with the 
Cadre de Cooperation Interimaire (CCI), 
a macro-economic adjustment program 
formulated by his unelected predecessor 
(the interim regime of Gerard Latortue), 
along with international donor institutions 
and local sub-grantee groups. Privatiza¬ 
tion has been one plank of neoliberalism 
in Haiti. 

Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, Haiti 
was pressured to lower tariffs on foreign 
rice, bringing down the few protections in 
place for its local economy. With a lack of 
opportunity in the countryside, migration 
to the nation’s capital intensified. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands took up residence in 
poorly constructed shantytowns, many in 
hillside slums such as Carrefour. 

Using the worn-out rhetoric of nationalism 
to draw attention away from the imple¬ 
mentation of policies favorable to global 
capitalism, government functionaries in 
Haiti have worked closely with IFI, NGO 
and governmental advisors and experts 
from abroad. For those Haitian politicians 
unwilling to go along with these plans, the 
brute force of coup d’etats, economic em¬ 
bargo and reoccurring civil society train¬ 
ing missions from abroad have reinforced 
the “right way” to govern. 

In the aftermath of the earthquake, the 
Haitian state evaporated. Police searched 
for their own loved-ones, as government 
ministries and UN bases lay in ruins, 
many top officials now dead under tons of 
fallen concrete. 

Widely criticized for failing in the days 
following the quake to visit or speak out 
on the radio to the neighborhoods of the 
capital in turmoil, Preval and other aloof 
Haitian government leaders have been 
encamped at a police station on the cit¬ 
ies edge meeting with foreign leaders and 
journalists. On Tuesday Preval went to 
Santo Domingo in the neighboring Do¬ 
minican Republic to confer further with 
aid officials. 

The Washington Post explained “The 
U.S. government views Preval, an agron¬ 
omist by training, as a technocrat largely 
free of the sharp political ideologies that 
have divided Haiti for decades. But at a 
time when tragedy is forcing the country 
essentially to begin again, Preval’s aver¬ 
sion to the public stage has left millions 
of Haitians wondering whether there is a 
government at all.” 


Hundreds of journalists have streamed 
into Port-au-Prince, while the U.S. mili¬ 
tary has set up base-camp at the damaged 


ism parallels the assumption of power by 
elites disconnected from the people they 
govern. These are the technocratic elites 
that Sociologist William I. Robinson in his 



U.S. Army soldiers "control" food distribution 


national airport with U.S. Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton on the ground. Giv¬ 
ing priority to unloading heavy weaponry, 
U.S. forces have turned away a number 
of large planes carrying medical and res¬ 
cue equipment, prompting protests from 
France, Venezuela and Medecins sans 
frontieres. 

International media outlets show images 
of Haitians digging with pieces of con¬ 
crete at collapsed buildings. But over the 
days the cries of loved ones buried below 
have slowly fallen silent. 

Other media have begun to show images 
of poor people in the capital’s downtown 
searching for food, calling them “looters”, 
when in fact mass starvation is setting in. 
This occurs as shotgun-wielding security 
guards attempt to cordon off the rubble of 
some of the larger markets. 

Given the past decades of forced austerity 
measures imposed upon Haiti, it has been 
nearly impossible for the country to build 
up a larger government, one with more ca¬ 
pacity to deal with emergencies, to support 
social investment projects, soup kitchens, 
or even improved slum housing. The over¬ 
thrown Aristide government, 2001-2004, 
though severely crippled by aid embar¬ 
goes and elite-backed death squads and 
opposition groups, had refused privatiza¬ 
tion, instituted a national program of soup 
kitchens and literacy centers, and even 
constructed a few blocks of improved 
slum housing in the capital (as covered at 
the time in an article by the former gov¬ 
ernment newspaper F’Union). 

Those small but welcome measures are 
a thing of the past. The repression of at¬ 
tempts by the people to have a say through 
democratic means and the forced subjuga¬ 
tion of the local economy to global capital¬ 


book A Theory of Global Capitalim refers 
to as “transnationalised fractions of local 
dominant groups in the South...some¬ 
times termed a ‘modernizing bourgeoisie’, 
who have overseen sweeping processes 
of social and economic restructuring and 
integration into the global economy and 
society.” Out from the ashes, do not be 
surprised if the Haitian people refuse to 
accept this. 

Geographer Kenneth Hewitt coined the 
term ‘classquake’ in examining the 1976 
earthquake in Guatemala that cost the lives 
of 23,000 people, because of the accuracy 
with which it struck down the poor. The 
classquake in Haiti today is much worse, 
compounded by decades of capitalist glo¬ 
balization and U.S. intervention. 

This article originally appeared on coun¬ 
terpunch: 

http://www.counterpunch.org/ 
spragueO 1202010.html 

Jeb Sprague received a Project Censored 
Award in 2008 for an article he pub¬ 
lished with the Inter Press Service (IPS) 
from Port-au-Prince, Haiti. Visit his uni¬ 
versity website: http://www.uweb.ucsb. 
edu/~jhsprague/ 


Mapuche Demands in Chile: A Matter of History 

A brief synthesis of the ‘Mapuche Question' 


Text by Viviana Cornejo 
Illustrations by Mujer Gallina 

The issue of native peoples in Chile is 
still sprinkled with blood. Today historic 
grievances demand recognition, such as 
the creation of a multinational state where 
all Chilean can live together in harmony. 

Arauco^ has a sorrow that can’t be si¬ 
lence 

Centuries of injustice applied to everyone 
That haven’t been remedied. 

Rise up, Huenchullan 
Blood flows, the native is lost 
They take the land he must defend 
The native falls, the stranger stands 
Rise up, Manquilef^ 

Something is wrong in Chile. Despite 
living in a State that’s considered 
“democratic,” the native peoples of 
this country, specifically the Mapu¬ 
che people, are constantly abused. 

The so-called “Mapuche Question” be¬ 
gan in 1885 with the Pacification of 
Araucama, the 
occupation of 




lands south of the Malleco River. We can 
say that from this point the Mapuche be¬ 
came “enemies” of the Chilean State and 
its modernizing intentions. In this brief 
introduction I’ll refer to the “Mapuche 
Question” from the return to democracy 
up to the present (1990-2009), as prepara¬ 
tions for the country’s bicentennial anni¬ 
versary are underway. 

Mapuache Demands 

In the shadow of their homes you can see 
them crying ^ 

After 17 years of military rule (1973- 
1989) under Augusto Pinochet that vio¬ 
lated every type of human rights, the 1990 
plebiscite 2 *' cleared the air and finally re¬ 
established “democracy” in Chile. From 
here on the Mapuche people began to 
demand their rights. Their requests estab¬ 
lished three fundamental demands: 


-The restitution of occupied 
territory. This concerns the 
land that was seized during 
the period of colonization at 
the end of the 19th century. 
At this time land was granted to 
foreign settlers (mostly Germans) 
to establish themselves in the south¬ 
ern part of the country. These so-called 
“reductions” took 9.5 million hectares 
from the Mapuche. They were relegated 
to the least productive agricultural zones, 
leading to a mass migration to peripheral 
urban areas. The first demand, therefore, 
is the restitution of this land, especially in 
the 8th and 9th regions of Chile. 

-The creation of a 
^ multinational state: 

The Mapuche peo¬ 
ple demand autonomy 
in their political affairs as 
well as a new constitu¬ 
tion with their own laws, 
government elections, and 
participation in the Nation¬ 
al Congress. This demand 
doesn’t seek exclusion 
from the “rest” of the territory 
of Chile, but rather establishes 
Chile as a multinational state. 

-The development of identity and cultural 
patrimony. With this demand the Mapu¬ 
che want to end the ongoing marginaliza¬ 
tion of their culture and language. As an 
example, it was only by the middle of the 
last century that the Mapuche language 
was first incorporated into some schools. 
The situation is very different in Peru, Bo¬ 
livia, Mexico and Paraguay. They also de¬ 
mand the right to develop their language, 
religion, costumes and education. They’re 
asking to be part of the national culture 
without loosing their own roots. 

These three requests form the Mapuche de¬ 
mands, or the aptly-termed “historic debt” 
that, once Chile returned to democracy, 
was to be repaid. Insteadthere has been 
an endless series of civil rights abuses of 
the Mapuche population. For that reason, 
organizations such as the Council of All 
Lands (created in 1990) and the Arauco- 


Malleco Coordination have strengthened 
their posture as the conflict has worsened 
up to the present. 

K of Democracy, Hands of 
ssion 


Chile has seen four governments since 
the return to democracy. These four have 
been in the hands of the Concertacion 
(a coalition of the Party for Democracy 
[PPD], the Radical Social Democrat Party 
[PRSD], Socialist Party [PS] y the Chris¬ 
tian Democrats [CD] . For this whole 
period the Mapuche have unsuccessful 
demanded rights beyond the patchwork 
solutions proposed by the State. 

Thus when the Council of the All Lands 
carried out a “symbolic” occupation of 
land during the government of Patricio 
Ay 1 win (1990-94), more than 100 mapu¬ 
che were detained under the Law of Inter¬ 
nal Security. So began an endless series of 
rights violations. 

In 1995—during the government of Edu¬ 
ardo Frei (1994-1998) —the Spanish com¬ 
pany ENDESA was preparing to construct 
a mega-dam in Ralco, a native heartland 
in the Bio-Bio region. Because of this, the 
Corporation for Indigenous Development 
(CONADI) was created in 1993 to protect 
indigenous rights. ENDESA submitted an 
environmental impact plan to CONADI, 
which was rejected. For this CONADI’s 
director was fired. In 1997, after the pre¬ 
sentation of a new environmental impact 
plan, CONADI once again rejected the 
construction of the mega-dam, but the 
new director was also removed from his 
post. Finally, thanks to the consent of 
the State (and without the consent of the 
indigenous authorities) the construction 
project is approved. 

In 1997, conflicts with forestry companies 
in the area began. These companies cut 
down trees for their pulp, which is used 
to produce paper. From here on the ‘in¬ 
cendiary seizures’ began; on December 
1st, three trucks loaded with wood from 
the Forestal Arauco company were fire- 


bombed by Mapuche groups in Lumaco, 
9th Region. Once again the Law of Inter¬ 
nal Security was applied and the govern¬ 
ment, as a solution, bough some tracts of 
land to be returned to the Mapuche, but 
these solutions were clearly patches that 
neither resolve or slow down the conflict. 

But it was during the government of Ri¬ 
cardo Lagos (2000-04) that the dispute 
worsened substantially, such that in 2002 
a young resident, Alex Lemun Saavedra, 
was murdered by military forces during a 
land occupation in community of Ercilla, 
in the Malleco province. The police agent 
responsible was identified and continues 
to work, without any punishment. 

When we see situations like this repeated 
decade after decade, we know we’re deal¬ 
ing with blatant in-justices perpetrated 
by the state. Keeping with the pattern, in 
2005 the lonco (chief) Pascual Pichun, 
leader of the Arauco Malleco Coordina¬ 
tion, was accused of a firebombing along 
with Patricia Troncoso and Anicet Morin. 
The three were proces sed under an anti¬ 
terrorism law. 

Today, with a few months left for the 
government of Michell Bachelet (the 
first female President of Chile) the con¬ 
flict between the Mapuche and the State 
is getting worse. Mapuche attacks on pri¬ 
vate lands and logging companies hurt 
the changes for any time of dialogue. The 
State responds with force, and the strug¬ 
gle continues. The Mapuche don’t shows 
signs of letting up, insisting on fighting to 
the end. 

So in Chile there are two forces in a his¬ 
toric battle. “From the point of view of the 
state Mapuche violence is illegal, but from 
the point of view of ethnic minorities it’s 
part of a legitimate struggle to reconquer 
what’s been taken, where the civic-insti¬ 
tutional ‘nation’ tramples over the ethical- 
cultural ‘nation. 


(continued on pg 18) 
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From the River to the Wall: Union Organizing in the West Bank 



Protest against the apartheid wall in Bel'in 


By Julie 

W ith a population just shy of 2.4 mil¬ 
lion and a labor force of 640,000, 
the West Bank exists in perpetual eco¬ 
nomic depression. This reality, according 
to a 2009 United Nations report on trade 
and development, is “rooted in the relent¬ 
less Israeli internal and external closure 
policy, the attrition of the Palestinian pro¬ 
ductive base and the loss of Palestinian 
land and natural resources” that has 
occurred since 1967 under the Israeli 
occupation. In reality, these policies result 
in crippling unemployment and genera¬ 
tions of unrealized economic potential. 

I was part of a recent Industrial Work¬ 
ers of the World (IWW) delegation to the 
West Bank and witnessed first hand the 
economic conditions described in this and 
other UN reports. In Ramallah, the streets 
are full of unemployed workers, and in the 
countryside, farmers struggle to compete 
with Israel’s subsidized crops, finding it 
impossible to prevent the endless expan¬ 
sion of Israeli settlements covering over 
40% of West Bank territory. There are 
few jobs for experienced professionals, 
who thus resort to sporadic, menial labor, 
the compensation for which barely covers 
basic needs. 

The West Bank exists under a military 
occupation that stifles economic develop¬ 
ment and buoys the poverty rate over 46% 
(according to recent CIA statistics). The 
area is overseen by a military government 
instituted by the state of Israel following 
its takeover of the area in 1967. Pock¬ 
marked with checkpoints and settlements, 
the West Bank is also encroached upon by 
a 30-foot high wall snaking in and around 
the area that has annexed another 10% of 
Palestinian land, including one fifth of the 
area’s most fertile territory, to the state of 
Israel. 

Our delegation traveled to the West Bank 
with the intention to learn about labor 
organizing in Palestine and to offer soli¬ 
darity on behalf of the IWW. We met for¬ 
mally with labor unions organizing under 
the Independent Federation of Unions in 
Palestine (IFUP), the Palestinian General 
Federation of Trade Unions (PGFTU), 
and the General Workers Union (GWU). 

The IFUP was established in 2007 with 
a commitment to politically independent, 
structurally democratic organizing. The 
organization has approximately 50,000 
members, in contrast to PGFTU’s over 
200,000, and organizes primarily in the 
financial, agricultural, pharmaceutical, 
and education sectors, as well as unem¬ 
ployed workers. The organization realizes 
its commitment to democracy by ensur¬ 
ing that its members annually elect each 
union’s executive committee members 
and that all leaders have worked in the in¬ 
dustries they represent. 


The PGFTU is the oldest union operating 
in Palestine, with activity that has ebbed 
and flowed since the 1920s. With close ties 
to Fatah, the PGFTU brings a top-down 
structure to organizing in such industries 
as healthcare, electricians, carpentry, and 
education. The PGFTU has been criticized 
for its lack of organizational democracy, 
a critique that prompted its former presi¬ 
dent, Muhammad Arouri to establish the 
IFUP. This criticism has also been taken 
to heart by a PGFTU branch called the 
Left-Labor Coalition, which is working to 
reform the PGFTU from within. 

The third umbrella organization we met 
with as a delegation was the General Work¬ 
ers Union of Palestine (GWU), which 
organizes construction, public service, 
health, textile, print media, education, and 
agricultural workers. In contrast to both 
the PGFTU and IFUP, GWU has repre¬ 
sentation in East Jerusalem, an area cur¬ 
rently being annexed by Israel but viewed 
by most Palestinians as the capital of any 
future Palestinian state. Like PGFTU and 
IFUP, GWU pioneers initiatives that seek 
to educate workers about their rights and 
train them for skilled professions. This is 
achieved in part by lobbying the Labor 
Ministry for vocational training services, 
as well as by providing programs of their 
own. Despite structural differences and 
varying political affiliations, each of these 
organizations expressed a common goal: 
to better the lives of Palestinian workers. 
All also expressed a commitment to direct 
action, a commitment we witnessed first¬ 
hand at a University Employees Union 
strike, organized under FIDUP. 


The organized labor force in the West 
Bank spans an array of industries. As a del¬ 
egation we met with farmers, pharmaceu¬ 
tical workers, and workers in the building 
trades, banking, education, and the service 
industry. In the West Bank, service in¬ 
dustries, including education, healthcare, 
banking, trade, and foodservice, make up 
35% of the economy. Agriculture makes 
up 13%, followed by manufacturing and 
mining at 12%, and construction at 8%. 
That construction industry figure does not 
take into account the 16% of the work¬ 
force employed by Israel, either within its 
official borders or within the West Bank 
in industrial zones and settlements. It’s a 
humiliating irony that many are economi¬ 
cally compelled to build the very settle¬ 
ments and walls that confiscate their land. 
The remaining 16% of West Bank jobs 
exist in the public sphere, with salaries 
paid by the Palestinian Authority (PA). In 
fact, one of the largest single employers in 
the West Bank is the PA security force. 

Repeated in several of our meetings with 
leaders of these organizations as well as 
individual members was an emphasis on 
the constraints imposed on union organiz¬ 
ing by the occupation. The West Bank’s 
labor force as a whole is constrained by 
the depressed economy—and labor orga¬ 
nizing, while allowed by the Palestinian 
Authority (PA), can be disrupted at any 
time at the discretion of the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment. Today unions are legal under the 
Palestinian Authority (PA) but have never 
been under Israel’s occupying govern¬ 
ment—a tension that puts union organiz¬ 
ers at risk of Israeli detention despite the 
PA’s de jure sovereignty. Nearly every 


organizer and political activist we met 
told us stories of arbitrary arrests and de¬ 
tentions, most occurring in the middle of 
the night in front of shocked family mem¬ 
bers. This commonly used practice, called 
administrative detention, allows Israel to 
lock Palestinians up indefinitely without 
a charge or a trial, and has caused several 
of our hosts to be imprisoned for periods 
of several years. 

Under the occupation, each labor industry 
faces its own hurdles, yet all are subject to 
the travel and trade restrictions imposed 
by the occupation. Palestinian farmers, 
for example, must compete with subsi¬ 
dized Israeli crops and pay more money 
for water that, though from aquifers 
within the West Bank, is stolen and sold 
back to them by Israeli water companies. 
Our delegation met with the Independent 
Farmers Union (IFU), a year-and-a-half- 
old constituent union within the IFUP, 
comprised of small farmers who pool to¬ 
gether their crops and sell them through a 
local distributor. Unionizing, according to 
one member, offers communal insurance. 
If one farmer’s land is stolen, for exam¬ 
ple, fellow members will give a share of 
their own crops. The Israeli “land grab” 
was one of the driving forces behind the 
union’s formation. 

In addition to the challenges Palestinian 
farmers face, the delegation witnessed first 
hand the obstacles imposed on the West 
Bank’s manufacturing sector by restric¬ 
tions on the transport of materials in and 
out of the West Bank. Despite the chal¬ 
lenges, at least one pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany has been able to attain a level of suc- 
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cess. Birzeit Pharmaceuticals, a unionized 
factory we toured on our delegation, has 
been able to expand its market presence 
due to eased restrictions on their exports. 
The company, a generic-drug producer, 
recently expanded its clientele to include 
markets in Kuwait, Algeria, Kazakhstan, 
the United Arab Emirates, Belarus, and 
parts of Western Europe. Birzeit is union¬ 
ized under the umbrella of IFUP, though 
its management, like in other shops the 
world over, works to suppress union ac¬ 
tivity—namely through the threat of job 
transfer for organizers. 

Both women and men are part of the West 
Bank’s labor force, as we witnessed at job 
sites and in meeting rooms, though gender 
disparities persist on the job and in pay- 
checks. Much like in the United States, 
women are underrepresented in union 
leadership, and male leadership dominated 
our meetings with union organizers. In the 
West Bank, most women are employed in 
the public sector (education, health and 
administration), in private services (edu¬ 
cation, health, business services) and in 
agriculture, largely as unpaid family la¬ 
borers. Women comprise just one-fifth of 
the West Bank’s labor force, and are paid 
75% of what their male counterparts earn, 
directly comparable to the gender wage 
disparity in the U.S. Interestingly, wages 
for women have dropped 5.5% in recent 
years while wages in the West Bank as a 
whole have increased slightly. 

Some women, who are unable to find jobs 
in other sectors, turn to small-scale manu¬ 
facturing. In the Jenin refugee camp, we 
met with the Union of Women Workers 
(UWW), a cooperative of local artisans 


who make olive oil soap, bags, pottery, 
wall art, and other goods. The UWW 
seeks to alleviate poverty for women by 
offering a means of employment as well 
as affordable daycare and other services. 
The UWW’s focus on handiwork has 
proven difficult due to a nearly non-exis¬ 
tent market. Tourists comprise the major¬ 
ity of their customer base, but because of 
the occupation there are few tourists. In 
our meetings with a workers’ rights ori¬ 
ented NGO, the Democracy and Workers 
Rights Center (DWRC), organizers re¬ 
layed their experiences of uniting workers 
in the informal sectors, many of whom are 
women earning a living by selling handi¬ 
crafts and food. According to the DWRC 
the informal sector, which also includes 
street vendors and unpaid family farm la¬ 
borers, is a difficult sector for union orga¬ 
nizers to penetrate, owing in large part to 
the size of the shops and the disconnected 
nature of the industry. 

The high level of unemployment in the 
West Bank has created many idle hands 
in search of sustainable employment. Un¬ 
der IFUP, the Unemployed Workers Fed¬ 
eration (UWF) organizes approximately 
11,000 of the more than 150,000 unem¬ 
ployed workers in the West Bank. UWF 
focuses on expanding the PA’s unemploy¬ 
ment benefits and creating jobs. The orga¬ 
nization works towards the former by pres¬ 
suring the Palestinian government, which, 
while it does not have the resources to ade¬ 
quately compensate the unemployed, does 
have the means to increase benefits. The 
latter is attained in small doses, through 
project-development programs that en¬ 
courage local initiatives and find funding 
for them (primarily from NGOs). Union 

members 
in Ra’fat, a 
small vil¬ 
lage outside 
Ramallah, 
spearhead¬ 
ed one such 
initiative. 
Here work¬ 
ers are plan¬ 
ning to build 
a chicken 
farm that, 
pending 
funding, 
will provide 


five or six jobs for the village. 

Our delegation traveled to Ra’fat to meet 
with some of the workers organizing un¬ 
der the UWF. One member that we met 
with, Waheeb Hamin a father of five, has 
been without steady work since the Sec¬ 
ond Intifada in 2000. Before the Second 
Intifada, when some West Bank and Gaza 
residents were still able to legally work 
inside Israel, Hamin was working as a 
maintenance man inside a Jerusalem ho¬ 
tel. Following the second Intifada, over 
250,000 Palestinian workers within Israel 
(some with work permits, others working 
“illegally”) were fired and forbidden from 
working inside Israel proper. Hamin has 
since switched professions, now working 
as a house painter, though finds it nearly 
impossible to compete with young single 
men who are willing to work for less than 
a living wage. As a result, Hamin is left 
with little to provide for his family. 

Organizations such as GWU and IFUP 
have developed programs that attempt to 
bridge the gap for people such as Hamin. 
The PA does not adequately address the 
needs of the West Bank’s unemployed 
population, and while it provides health 
coverage, it merely covers clinic visits, 
not life-saving surgeries or other compli¬ 
cated—and expensive—procedures. Most 
of the PA’s budget is allotted for govern¬ 
ment salaries and the implementation of 
security measures demanded by the Israe¬ 
li government. In response to this, IFUP 
has set up a service that provides food, 
medicine, money, and free insurance to 
over 2,000 of its unemployed members, 
and GWU has initiated a program that is 
currently supplying medical care to over 
300,000 people. 

As previously stated, the depressed job 
market facing Hamin and others in the 
West Bank is caused by several contribut¬ 
ing factors: checkpoints that inhibit work¬ 
ers from traveling freely; restrictions on 
imported and exported goods that stagnate 
economic growth; the resulting poverty 
and lack of fully developed infrastructure 
that make it hard for new businesses to 
get off the ground; the apartheid wall, the 
settlements, and artificially inflated water 
prices that make farming (which had once 
been the predominant indus¬ 
try) almost impossible to prof¬ 


it from. Waheeb Hamin’s family lost 19 
acres of land to the Israeli separation wall 
and adjacent Israeli prison, both of which 
we could see from his window. 

The economic realities of life in the West 
Bank contrast starkly with those of Israel, 
where the economy has reign to expand 
and develop. Specialized industries, inno¬ 
vative start-ups, as well as foreign corpo¬ 
rations can all be found in Israel’s high- 
tech, investor-friendly marketplace. The 
most recent unemployment figures put Is¬ 
rael’s rate at 7.8%, a number far below the 
West Bank’s unemployment figures. The 
unemployment rate in the West Bank has 
risen significantly since the signing of the 
Oslo Accords in 1993, an event that be¬ 
gan the process of cutting off West Bank 
residents from legal employment in Israel. 
Once participating in Israel’s agricultural, 
construction, and tourism sectors, Pales¬ 
tinian workers found themselves jobless 
with few opportunities in the West Bank. 

Today, migrant laborers from South East 
Asia—countries such as Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Sri Fanka—now occupy 
jobs in Israel that were once filled by Pal¬ 
estinian workers. These workers, who are 
essentially slaves, are denied the rights that 
accompany full citizenship, such as caps 
on work hours, a minimum wage, protec¬ 
tion from employer abuse, and so on. The 
scheme that currently operates demands a 
sum of several thousand U.S. dollars for 
permission to work in Israel, for a period 
no longer than five years, though this is 
often extended illegally, and employers 
frequently confiscate the workers pass¬ 
ports making travel home impossible. 

After our official delegation in the West 
Bank, we had the opportunity to meet 
with a labor organization in Nazareth, the 
largest Arab city in Israel (approximately 
20% of Israelis are Palestinian, a popu¬ 
lation that lives in similar conditions to 
blacks in the Jim Crow South). The visit to 
the union organization in Nazareth, Sawt 
Al-Amal (which translates to “Voice of 
Fabor”), lent insight into the situation of 
Palestinians inside Israel. Sawt Al-Amal 
works to unite Jewish and Arab workers, 
though they find it difficult because of ra¬ 
cial segregation within Israeli society. Most 

(continued on pg 18> 



Hearts on a Wire (Continued from page 11) 

So when you get a letter from Hearts on a Wire, I encourage 
those people of the LGBT community, and even those who 
are not, to write back. Because you’re going to hear back 
from us. And you’re going to get awareness mail. You’re 
going to get newsletters. You’re going to know about re¬ 
sources, food banks, what medical provider to go to who 
does the best, support groups like Philadelphia FIGHT has, 
and ACT UP. We’re not case managers, but we steer people 
in the right direction, like if you’re transgender, what doc¬ 
tor is best. If you’re a lesbian and you’re HIV positive and 
you need a support group, write to us - we’ll steer you in 
the right direction. There are places that care for gay youth 
coming out, and they have a workshop for them. I write this 
to people who are incarcerated. Some of them might live in 


Pottstown or Reading, PA. Say you’re in Pottstown and 
you don’t come to Center City, we might know of someone 
through advocacy who is in Pottstown who can be of as¬ 
sistance. 

Beyond writing and answering letters, Hearts on a Wire at¬ 
tended a meeting for re-entry services in Philadelphia and 
presented a list of demands. We are hoping to do more polit¬ 
ical, anti-prison and gender liberationist work in the future. 
We would encourage people in other states to get started 
with just the basics. Get some construction paper and cray¬ 
ons, and start writing to people who are incarcerated from 
the FGBT community. It doesn’t take much. One or two 
people can do a lot of things. It could be small - it could 


be in somebody’s basement. Mail is very, very, very impor¬ 
tant. It makes you feel wanted when you get a letter. 

You can say you’ve been adopted by the activist communi¬ 
ty. I’ve learned that there’s hope. There’s people who care. 
There’s power in voices. 

For more information or to make a donation: 

Hearts on a Wire 
P.O.Box 36831 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
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Attacking Racism 
(Continued From page 5} 


Letter from Lynn Stewart 

(Continued from Page 8) 
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Asian students protest at School Reform Commission Meeting 


for education to become a place where 
students should instead learn to innovate 
new forms of social cooperation. 

Student activists are themselves already 
beginning to practice such cooperation. 
A week after the student attacks, the PSU 
quickly mobilized to create a forum for 
discussion, establishing points of mean¬ 
ingful dialogue and connection between 
African American and Asian American 
students at the school. Following the end 
of the student boycott, the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People held a ceremony recognizing the 
Asian students as part of a continuing leg¬ 
acy of civil rights struggle. 

On Martin Luther King Jr Day, numerous 
organizations, including the PSU, Asian 
Americans United, the Chinese American 
Student Association at South Philadelphia 
High, Boat People SOS, and the Cam¬ 
bodian Association of Greater Philadel¬ 
phia came together to hold a rally against 
school violence. Instead of the token 
gestures typically made in celebration of 
King, many speakers made renewed ap¬ 
peals for purposeful solidarity. Student 
Azeem Hill quoted King as saying “We 
all came here on different ships but we’re 
all in the same boat now.” Hosting the 
program, PSU president Khalif Dobson 
expressed the need “for the people who 
are oppressed to stick together.” 

At the heart of this growing spirit is a re¬ 
turn to the ideal of empowerment in edu¬ 
cation. Shanee Garner, a teacher at Bar- 
tram High School, remarked in a speech 
at the rally, “For my students to succeed 


in this world, they need to know how the 
[social] systems were designed to work 
against them.” It is with this knowledge, 
she said, that “they are able to counteract 
them.” When education teaches students 
to diagnose the concentration of wealth 
and power in society, they can better un¬ 
derstand interracial conflict as part of a 
divide-and-conquer strategy to maintain 
social inequality. Moreover, they come to 
embrace the necessity of working together 
to create more just alternatives. 

Empowerment means that frustrated and 
angry people are once again seizing con¬ 
trol of institutions to force them to meet 
real human needs instead of the demands 
of the market. To date, Superintendent 
Ackerman’s response has merely been 
to mandate better “diversity training” for 
staff to handle student conflicts. In the 


face of the school district’s inability to 
create fundamental change, community 
groups and advocacy organizations are 
increasingly choosing to work together 
across racial lines to push for genuine 
transformation in education. 

Such efforts indicate a growing aware¬ 
ness of the strategies necessary for com¬ 
bating racial injustice today. Commenting 
on Martin Luther King Jr’s shift towards 
human rights towards the end of his life, 
Savina Martin of the Poverty Initiative at 
Union Theological Seminary urged the 
crowd at the MLK rally to think about 
what racism and inequity look like in our 
current historical moment. “It’s not about 
‘black’,” she said. “It’s about every single 
race in the country today.” 


Port Richmond Rallies Against Police Shooting 

(Continued from page 6} 


concerned allegations of using exces¬ 
sive force, including two in which he was 
seeking retribution for family members 
who had been wronged. According to po¬ 
lice records, Tepper was “exonerated” but 
investigators called him “unprofessional.” 
Local residents reported in various news 
venues that Tepper had a history of erratic 
behavior. ABC News has a video of Tep¬ 
per shooting a possum dead, in the street, 
in front of his house. According to an in¬ 
ternal police report, he was also said to 
have maced both women and children in 
the community for trivial reasons. People 
were outraged when they heard about the 
shooting, and they protested at Tepper’s 
house in spontaneous demonstrations as 
tensions with the police became high. As 
the police department tried to hide Tepper 
from the protesters, William Panas Sr., 
screamed toward Tepper’s home from 
across Elkhart Street, “I will not rest until 
you’ll be punished for murdering in cold 
blood my only son.” Billy’s family and 
friends made a memorial with a blue tarp 
covering that sits right outside Officer 


Frank Tepper’s home where he killed Bil¬ 
ly. The memorial has pictures of Panas as 
well as mementos of importance to Billy 
and his friends and family. Adding insult 
to injury, members of Tepper’s family 
made disparaging remarks about the Pa¬ 
nas family. Officer Tepper also adorned a 
blue “ support the police” light outside his 
home where the shooting took place when 
there had been none prior to the shooting. 

Initially, the DA and Police Department 
did nothing except relegate officer Tepper 
to desk duty. The District Attorney said 
there was not enough evidence to convict 
him or even remove him from the force. 
This response was called unconscionable 
especially considering Officer Tepper’s 
past and testimony from members of his 
own community. A phone jam was started; 
people were encouraged to call the Phila¬ 
delphia District Attorney, Mayor Michael 
Nutter, the police commissioner and local 
elected representatives in Port Richmond. 
“Justice for Billy” became the slogan of 
the cause and orange has become the col¬ 


or to show support for Billy and all vic¬ 
tims of police misconduct and violence. 
People have begun to adorn their houses 
with orange ribbons and some people 
have even replaced their blue “support 
fallen police officers” lights with orange 
“Justice for Billy Panas” lights. 

Educate and Liberate (E&L) is a small, 
but active anarcho-communist group 
formed last summer and is active on a va¬ 
riety of issues. E&L was alerted to the Pa¬ 
nas cause through news reports showing 
the emotion and determination of com¬ 
munity members committed to fighting 
for justice. Two days after the shooting, 
E&L members made a trip to the memo¬ 
rial site to make connections with family 
members and offer the family help. E&L 
members distributed flyers through part 
of the city and the suburbs suggesting that 
residents call the mayor, the governor, and 
the police commissioner demanding jus¬ 
tice. Supporters in Port Richmond made 
their own flyers too and are encouraging 
everyone to wear orange ribbons and put 


prison. Being is jail is like suddenly inhab¬ 
iting a parallel universe but at least I have 
the luxury of time to read! Tomorrow I 
will get my commissary order which may 
include an AM/FM Radio and be restored 
to WBAI and music (classical and jazz). 

We are campaigning to get the blad¬ 
der operation (scheduled before I came 
in to MCC) to happen here in New 
York City. Please be alert to the web¬ 
site I case I need some outside support. 

I want to say that the show of support 
outside the Courthouse on Thursday as 
I was “transported” is so cherished by 
me. The broad organizational represen¬ 
tation was breathtaking and the love 
and politics expressed (the anger too) 
will keep me nourished through this. 

Organize - Agitate, Agitate, Agi¬ 
tate! And write to me and others 
locked down by the Evil Empire. 

Love Struggle, Lynne Stewart 

http ://ly nneste wart. org 

Reg. # 053504-054 
MCC/NY 


them on their doors. E&L members have 
also made banners for the marches. One 
of our banners read, “anyone else would 
be in prison” and was hung next to the 
memorial site. E&L is the only group in 
the radical community that has been ac¬ 
tive in this cause although other groups 
have been supportive such as the local 
Teamsters’ Union. E&L believes it is 
important to support local working class 
communities. 

So far there have been two marches 
and a candlelight vigil since the shoot¬ 
ing. The first of the marches occurred 
on December 6th and the second was on 
January 3rd. Marches wrapped around 
the Port Richmond area, with people 
shouting, “Justice for Billy” and “Tep¬ 
per is a murderer”; and at one point the 
crowd shouted, “Tepper Needs AA.” The 
marches were peaceful and without inci¬ 
dent. Members of the community had or¬ 
ange “Justice for Billy Panas” t-shirts and 
blue hoodies with a Cadillac symbol on 
the front and a horseshoe on the back rep- 







resenting Billy’s favorite football team, 
the Indianapolis Colts. The December 
march stopped at a local Catholic Church 
where marchers said a prayer for justice 
in this mostly Catholic neighborhood. At 
the second march, Billy’s uncle, John Pa- 
nas, came across a sympathetic bus driver. 
Panas in an act of working class solidarity 
declared that he had supported the SEPTA 
strike last November, which had received 
all too much negative publicity. But sup¬ 
port for strikes is common in this working 
class community. 

A day after the second march, on January 
4, Officer Tepper was finally sacked from 
the force. According to Bill Panas Sr., 
Commissioner Ramsey called him per¬ 
sonally to tell him that Tepper would be 
fired. Two days later, the new District At¬ 
torney, Seth Williams, announced that his 
office would immediately begin review¬ 
ing the case. He did not say whether this 
would happen before or after an ongoing 
grand jury decides whether Tepper should 
face criminal charges. Williams has asked 
his new Assistant District Attorney, Jo¬ 
seph McGettigan, and District Attorney 
for Investigations, Curtis Douglas, “to re¬ 
vamp our entire protocol when it comes 
to police shootings and police brutality, 
so that we can more effectively and ef¬ 
ficiently investigate them, work with the 
police and more expeditiously investigate 
those cases.” 

A follow-up rally was held at City Hall on 
February 5 to continue to demand justice 
for Billy Panas. 

http://www.spiritnewspapers.com/de- 
fault.asp?sourceid=&smenu= 113 &twind 
ow=&mad=&sdetail=865&wpage= 1 &sk 
eyword=&sidate=&ccat=&ccatm=&resta 
te=&restatus=&reoption=&retype=&rep 
min=&repmax=&rebed=&rebath=&subn 
ame=&pform=&sc=2714&hn=spiritnews 
papers&he=.com 

http://www.philly.com/inquirer/cur- 
rents/78621057.html 

http://www.myfoxphilly.com/dpp/news/ 
local_news/l 12409_Elkhart_Street_Off_ 
Duty_Officer_Involved_Shooting 
http://outside.in/port-richmond-philadel- 
phia-pa 

http: //www. defenestrator. org/protes t_po- 
lice_murder 

http://www.philly.com/commu- 

nity/pa/philadelphia/star/Hundreds_ 

march_Justice_for_Billy_Panas. 

html?posted=y&viewAll=y 

http://www.philly.com/community/ 

Neighborhood_family_calling_for_ar- 

res t_in_Panas_shooting .html 


Mumia 

(continued from Page 8} 

impose the death penalty on Mumia (in 
2001 and 2008), were given yet another 
opportunity to do so when the Supreme 
Court remanded the sentencing issue of 
life imprisonment versus execution to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Third Cir¬ 
cuit. The latter was instructed to take into 
consideration the High Court’s new ruling 
in the Ohio case of Smith v. Spisak. 

Frank Spisak was a neo-Nazi who wore 
a Hitler mustache to his trial, denounced 
Jews and Blacks, and confessed in court 
to three hate-crime murders in Ohio. Spi¬ 
sak saw his jury-imposed death sentence 
reversed in the federal courts when his 
attorneys, like Mumia’s, successfully in¬ 
voked a critical 1988 Supreme Court de¬ 
cision in the famous Mills v. Maryland 
case. 

The Mills decision required, with regard 
to sentencing procedures, that both the 
judge’s instructions and the jury forms 
make clear that any juror who believes 
that one or more mitigating circumstance 
exists (sufficient to impose a sentence of 
life imprisonment as opposed to the death 
penalty) should have the right to have that 
issue(s) considered by the jury as a whole. 
Prior to Mills, Maryland jurors were ef¬ 
fectively led to believe that they had to 
be unanimous on any possible mitigating 
circumstance for it to be considered in the 
deliberation process. 

Mills explicitly rejected the idea of una¬ 
nimity; it rejected the notion that a single 
juror could block from consideration the 
mitigating circumstances hypothetically 
found by another juror or even by 11 of 
the 12 jurors. Before Mills, the “unanimi¬ 
ty” requirement in the way it was present¬ 
ed to juries essentially eliminated the vast 
majority of mitigating circumstances, and 
therefore juries had little or no alternative 
but to impose the death penalty. Under 
Mills, once all mitigating circumstances 
were set before the jury, it was then their 
responsibility to determine whether they 
were sufficient to impose a sentence of 
life as opposed to death. 

In both Spisak’s and Mumia’s cases the 
trial court judge violated the Mills prin¬ 
ciple and in essence instructed the juries 
that unanimity on each mitigating circum¬ 
stance was required for consideration of 
the jury as a whole. As a consequence, 
Federal District Courts in both Ohio and 
in Pennsylvania (in the case of Mumia), 
later backed by decisions of the U.S. 
Courts of Appeals, invoked Mills to over¬ 
rule the jury-imposed death sentence 
verdicts. They ordered a new sentencing 
hearing and trial with the proper instruc¬ 
tions to the jury and where new evidence 
of innocence could be presented. The jury 
remained bound, however, by the previ¬ 
ous jury’s guilty finding. 

Even so, the long-suppressed mountain 
of evidence proving Mumia’s innocence 
drives Mumia’s prosecutors to avoid a 
new trial at all costs. A new trial of any 


sort could only expose, with unpredict¬ 
able consequences, the base corruption 
of a criminal “justice” system permeated 
by race and class bias. Executing innocent 
people does not sit well with the Ameri¬ 
can people. In the courts of the elite, as 
in life itself, nothing is written in stone. 
The “law” has more than once been “ad¬ 
justed” in the interests of the poor and op¬ 
pressed when the price to pay by insisting 
on its immutability is too costly in terms 
of doing greater damage to the system as 
a whole. 

The effect of the 1988 Mills decision was 
to make it harder for prosecutors to obtain 
death sentences in capital cases; the effect 
of Spisak is to make it easier. Armed with 
this new Supreme Court weapon and or¬ 
der to reconsider the application of Mills, 
Pennsylvania prosecutors will once again 
seek Mumia’s execution before the Third 
Circuit. 

“States’ rights” logic of Spisak decision 

Prior to this unexpected turn of events 
and for the past 22 years, the broad U.S. 
legal community appeared to agree that 
Mills applied to all states. That is, if a 
jury were orally mis-instructed and/or re¬ 
ceived faulty or unclear verdict forms that 
implied it needed to be unanimous with 
regard to mitigating circumstances that 
would be considered to weigh in against 
the death penalty, the death penalty would 
be set aside and a new sentencing hearing 
ordered. 

That is what happened in Mumia’s case 
when Federal District Court Judge Wil¬ 
liam H. Yohn in 2001 employed Mills to 
set aside the jury’s death penalty decision. 
Yohn gave the state of Pennsylvania 180 
days to decide whether or not to retry Mu¬ 
mia or to accept a sentence of life impris¬ 
onment. 

Since then, Pennsylvania officials have 
effectively stayed Yohn’s order by ap¬ 
pealing to the higher federal courts. The 
Supreme Court gave them the victory they 
sought. 

In deciding to hear Ohio prosecutors’ ar¬ 
guments in the Spisak case with regard 
to Mills the Supreme Court implied that 
a new interpretation of the concept of 
federalism was in the making. The politi¬ 
cal pendulum has swung back and forth 
on this issue. In past decades, a “states’ 
rights” interpretation was employed to 
justify racist state laws that denied Blacks 
access to public institutions and facilities. 
With the rise of the civil rights movement, 
federal power was used to compel the 
elimination of the same racist laws. 

Justice is far from blind in America. It is 
applied to the advantage of the working 
class and the oppressed only to the extent 
that the relationship of forces—that is, the 
struggles of the masses—demand it. 

Since Mills was decided based on the facts 
in the state of Maryland only, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania prosecutors argued, Mills 
cannot be automatically applied to other 


states where a different set of jury instruc¬ 
tions and jury forms were involved. In¬ 
deed, Ohio prosecutors argued before the 
Supreme Court on Oct. 13 that Ohio and 
Pennsylvania were the exception and not 
the rule and that the norm in other states 
was to essentially reject a strict interpre¬ 
tation of Mills in favor of various state 
guidelines regarding jury instructions. It 
was not by accident that Mumia’s Penn¬ 
sylvania prosecutors filed a friend of the 
court brief (amicus curiae) in support of 
the Ohio Spisak appeal. 

Undoubtedly, the U.S. Supreme Court 
found some delight in rendering their 
Spisak decision. They changed the law 
in order to allow Ohio to execute a likely 
deranged Nazis and instructed Pennsyl¬ 
vania prosecutors to use this law to try to 
execute a revolutionary—that is, Mumia 
Abu-Jamal. 

In every sense Mumia’s life is on the line 
as never before. Pennsylvania Governor 
Ed Rendell is pledged to sign what could 
be the third and final warrant for Mumia’s 
execution. Opinions vary as to the time¬ 
line for a final decision of the Third Cir¬ 
cuit. Indeed, the Third Circuit could in 
turn remand the Mills issue back to Judge 
Yohn’s Federal District Court, and any 
decision made therein might well be ap¬ 
pealed by either side back to the Court 
of Appeals and then to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The process could take months or 
years, but the deliberations will be based 
on new turf that leads closer to the death 
penalty for Mumia than ever before. 

Mumia’s supporters around the world and 
Mumia himself have long noted that the 
battle for his life and freedom largely re¬ 
sides in our collective capacity to build a 
massive movement capable of making the 
political price of Mumia’s incarceration 
and execution too high to pay. Mumia is 
alive and fighting today because of that 
movement. Those dedicated to his free¬ 
dom and who stand opposed to the death 
penalty more generally are urged get in¬ 
volved. Free Mumia! 

Contact the Mobilization to Free Mumia 
Abu-Jamal in California, (510) 268-9429, 
or the International Concerned Family and 
Friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, (215) 476-8812. 

Jeff Mackler is the director of the North¬ 
ern California-based Mobilization to Free 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. 

This article was originally published in 
Socialist Action newspaper, February, 
2010 . 
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Mapuche Demands in Chile 
(Continued from Page 13} 

It’s commonly understood that Mapuche 
demands go beyond a couple of stolen 
territories; on the contrary, it seeks to es¬ 
tablish a territory, to convert their people 
into a nation that can exist within Chile 
but with its own autonomous form of gov¬ 
ernment. According to Manuel Antonio 
Garreton “ethnic minorities distrust the 
power of the state, the elites, the military, 
and the politicians; they’re seen as ones 
truly at fault.”^ 

By 2001 there were predictions that the 
conflict would be over by the Bicenten¬ 
nial, which we’ll be celebrating in a few 
months. The problem continues: the rights 
violations mount up, and the winds of 
peace blow against the ancestral Mapuche 
people. 

End Notes 

1 Tr. note: Arauco or Araucama refers to 
the region of Southern Chile traditionally 
occupied by the Mapuche people. 

2 From the song “Arauco tiene una pena” 
from the album Alturas de Machupichi 
by the Los Jaivas, 1981. Inspired by the 
poem “Alturas de Machupihu” by Pablo 
Neruda. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Tr. note: National referendum in 1988 
where the dictatorships formal hold on 
power was not extended. While many ele¬ 
ments of the dictatorship’s economic poli¬ 
cies and repressive forces have remained 
in power, this marks the beginning of 
the formal transition to post-dictatorship 
‘democratic’ rule in Chile. 

5 Tr. note: On January 17th, 2010, Se¬ 
bastian Pinera, billionaire investor and 
economist from the right-wing National 
Renewal party, was elected as the first 
non-Concertacion president of Chile since 
the end of the dictatorship. 

6 Garreton, Manuel Antonio. ^Soluciones 
parciales o historicas a la cuestion Mapu¬ 
che? CEME (Centro de Estudios Miguel 
Henriquez) Archivo Chile. Santaigo 26 de 
enero, 2001. 

7 Garreton, Manuel Antonio. Chilean so¬ 
ciologist and political science, graduate 
of the Pontificia Unviersidad Catolica de 
Chile y doctor at l’Ecole des Autes Etudes 
in Paris, France. 


Holmesburg Experiments 

{Continued from Page 10} 

and left him soon after, and because of 
his health problems he has been unable 
to hold a steady job for more than a 
couple years. Nonetheless Ed is upbeat. 
He credits his survival to healthy eating 
and prayer—he belives as a Muslim, the 
constant kneeling and praying brought 
the toxins in his body to his extremities 
and thus prolonged his life. 

Ed Anthony’s story is featured in Al¬ 
len Hornbloom’s book Sentenced to 
Science, the sequel to his 1996 book 
Acres of Skin. He and other survivors 
have tried unsuccessfully to hold Dr. 
Kligman to account, but each time they 
bring civil charges they are told that “the 
statute of limitations has run out,” and 
their lawyers are paid off. Dr. Kligman, 
who is worth about 4 billion according 
to Ed, does not show up to court. Acres 
for Skin well documents this sordid his¬ 
tory of Kligman’s trials, and is a fasci¬ 
nating book. This story of Philly’s own 
Dr. Mengele derives its title from Klig¬ 
man’s comment to a newspaper reporter 
in 1966 about looking over the Holm¬ 
esburg yard: “All I saw before me were 
acres of skin. It was like a farmer seeing 
a fertile field for the first time.” 

^editors note: Dr. Albert Kligman died 
this February. He was never personally 
brought to justice for his human rights 
crimes against Holmesburg prisoners. 


Union Organizing in West Bank 

{Continued from Page 15} 

aspects of Israeli public life are separate for 
Arabs and Jews. Only 5 cities in Israel are 
considered officially “mixed.” Within the 
education system there are two school sys¬ 
tems, one for Arabs and one for Jews, and 
the mandatory military service, of which 
Palestinian-Israelis are exempt, offers edu¬ 
cational and financial benefits to Jewish Is¬ 
raelis and not Arabs. 

In terms of labor conditions, there are many 
Israeli employers that refuse to hire Pales¬ 
tinian-Israelis, and all public industries bar 
Arabs from employment, such as the elec¬ 
tricity company, the telecommunications 
industry, and the airports and seaports. Sawt 
Al-Amal considers the struggle of Palestin¬ 
ian workers to be the same struggle as work¬ 
ers all over the globe, but unique because 
of the conflict. Palestinian-Israelis not only 
face obstacles related to privatization and 
globalization, but also suffer from institu¬ 
tionalized racism. 

Sawt Al-Amal’s efforts to unite Jewish and 
Arab workers include working with some of 
the smaller Jewish unions who are organiz¬ 
ing immigrant workers, as well as unions 
within the service industry. Sawt Al-Amal 
frequently engages in political discourse 
with these organizations with the belief that 
“if discrimination exists, all workers are 
hurt”. Arabs and Jews who are employed 
in the same shop will take to the streets to¬ 
gether, demanding their rights side by side. 
But as soon as the conversation turns to 
the causes of economic disparities between 
Jews and Palestinians, unity dissolves. Po¬ 
litical tensions run deep and too often make 
Jewish-Arab organizing a non-starter. 

The preamble of the IWW’s Constitution 
states that “the working class and the em¬ 
ploying class have nothing in common,” 
and according to Sawt Al-Amal, this line is 
no less true with Palestinian employers of 
Palestinian workers than with Jewish em¬ 
ployers. According to Sawt Al-Amal, Pal¬ 
estinian employers are not necessarily more 
sympathetic to Palestinian workers and are 
just as likely to break a union as any other 


boss, often playing the “nationalist” card in 
defense of union busting. It is a difficult sit¬ 
uation, in part because there is little aware¬ 
ness in the Palestinian-Israeli community 
about the rights of workers and the obliga¬ 
tions of employers. In general, there is a lack 
of organizing infrastructure, as Palestinian 
institutions had been destroyed or crippled 
following Israel’s formation in 1948. 

With annual aid topping $2.4 billion, and 
with most sent in the form of military sup¬ 
port, the United States plays a large role in 
shaping the realities of West Bank life. At 
each meeting we asked “what can we do,” 
and each time we were asked to support, and 
encourage others to support, the economic, 
academic, and cultural boycott on Israel. The 
occupation hurts workers, both Palestinians, 
migrant laborers in Israel, and Israelis, both 
Jewish and Arab—for example the cost of 
sustaining the settlement network alone is 
about $556 million a year. Thus to benefit 
Israeli as well as Palestinian workers the 
boycott must be supported. The consensus 
was that a boycott campaign, coupled with 
Palestinian-led non-violent resistance, is the 
only thing that can end the occupation. 

Our delegation zigzagged across the West 
Bank, passing through innumerable Israeli 
checkpoints, and seeing fields of centuries- 
old olive trees that had been chopped down 
or burned by Israeli settlers in the shadow of 
the apartheid wall. We saw soldiers threaten 
civilians. We saw charred rooms in Hebron 
where children had been murdered by fire¬ 
bombs in their sleep. In the last two years 64 
Palestinians and 4 Israeli settlers have been 
killed in the West Bank. And that says noth¬ 
ing about the 1300+ killed last year in Gaza, 
nor the countless daily humiliations faced by 
workers unable to travel a few miles to work 
because they might be held up for hours at 
a checkpoint. All for a military occupation 
that continues to claim the economic poten¬ 
tial of generations of Palestinians living in 
the West Bank—from the Jordan River to 
the wall. 
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Black, White and Blue 

(Continued from page 6} 

One thing is clear in these cases. If you 
wear a blue uniform to work and then 
come home and shoot someone in your 
neighborhood you will be coddled by 
the “justice system” of Philadelphia and 
maybe, just maybe if your victims or their 
families raise enough noise you will be 
held to account for your crime. A banner 
at a rally for Billy Panas Jr. spelled it out 
quite clearly, “Anyone Else Would Be In 
Prison.” The Panas family had to fight 
tooth and nail to get some semblance of 
justice for their loved one and now face 
the ordeal of the trial to come. The family 
of Lawrence Allen has had to fight tooth 
and nail as well and now face the ordeal 
of waiting for DA Seth Williams to re¬ 
view “similar cases [to the Tepper case]” 
and announce findings “at the appropri¬ 
ate time.” Both families wait, grieve and 
struggle in hopes of justice and closure. 

The facts in these cases are quite clear. In 
both cases the off duty cops shot and mur¬ 
dered two young men. 

So why isn’t Sgt. Ellison sharing that cell 
with Sgt. Tepper? In a city where black 
men are shot, beaten, degraded, and abused 
by cops with far higher frequency than 
their white working class counterparts it 
would seem that black lives are worth less 
than white ones. These two tragic cases 
raise countless questions about the nature 
of race and ‘justice’ in Philadelphia, far 
too many to explore in this article. 

However, I do have a few opinions to of¬ 
fer. Does The Philadelphia Police Depart¬ 
ment, the DA, and the city find it easier to 
let a murderer in blue walk away, when 
the victim is black? Yes they do, and 
Lawrence Allen’s murder is just one more 
example. Television and print media play 
into this dynamic when they cover police 
shootings by implicitly giving the benefit 
of the doubt to the Philadelphia Police 
Department. They generally allow more 
space for the official PPD version of the 
story and disproportionately give them or 
other city officials the last word instead of 
family or community members. Do these 
media phenomena coupled with the fact 
that the media often sensationalizes young 
black men as violent criminals make it 
easier for the PPD to let killer cops off the 
hook when the victim is black? You bet. 

The struggles of both families to mount 
a campaign in the midst of their grief 
and suffering for justice is an inspiring 
example for all Philadelphians and I can 
only hope the indictment of Tepper helps 
set a precedent to restrain the all-too trig¬ 
ger-happy Philadelphia Police Depart¬ 
ment. But if we hope to see a real end to 
the unaccountable violence of the police, 
there will need to be countless more strug¬ 
gles against the PPD’s reign of impunity 
against black residents and people of all 
races and skin colors alike. Justice for 
Lawrence Allen! Justice for Billy Panas! 


March Tor Our Lives 

(Continued from Page 8) 

while record profits are being made on 
Wall Street through the help of massive 
government bailouts for the rich. Poverty, 
homelessness, and unemployment are sky¬ 
rocketing while trillions of dollars are be¬ 
ing misappropriated to fight wars abroad. 
Millions of poor people in the US are be¬ 
ing incarcerated, abandoned, and attacked 
by an economic and political system that 
prioritizes wealth over health and profits 
over people. We can and must do better. 

In the final years of his life Dr. King re¬ 
focused his vision from racial equality to 
economic justice, realizing that people of 
all colors living side-by-side in poverty 
was far short of a true victory for all peo¬ 
ple. He launched the Poor People’s Cam¬ 
paign in 1967 to unite poor people of all 
races to build a massive nonviolent move¬ 
ment to end poverty. He was assassinated 
for his efforts. 

This Easter, the Poor People’s Economic 
Human Rights Campaign launches the 
March for Our Lives as a testament of 
resurrection. Out from the death of natu¬ 
ral and unnatural disasters there is rising a 
poor people’s movement for life. Out from 
beneath the ruins of Hurricane Katrina 
in New Orleans and a devastating earth¬ 
quake in Haiti, come the singing voices 
of the poor, the people who were strug¬ 
gling through miserable man-made disas¬ 
ters of poverty and injustice long before 
the ground literally shook below them. 
Today, economic inequality is worse than 
ever, but out of the darkness comes light. 
From the swelling ranks of the poor, non¬ 
violent troops are organizing and mobiliz¬ 
ing for peace and justice. In Detroit, the 
eye of the economic storm, we will gather 
our forces. A movement is growing to end 
poverty forever - to create a new life-af¬ 
firming economy and a better world for 
everyone. Years after the assassination of 
Dr. King his words resound loudly and his 
dream is alive! 

Please join the movement. Join the March 
for Our Lives! 

Register and get more info at www.eco- 
nomichumanrights. org 


U.C. Protests 
(Continued from 
Page 9} 

while, what we ac¬ 
quire isn’t education; 
it’s debt. We work 
to make money we 
have already spent, 
and our future labor 
has already been 
sold on the worst 
market around. Av¬ 
erage student loan 
debt rose 20 percent 
in the first five years 
of the twenty-first 
century—80-100 
percent for students of color. Student loan 
volume—a figure inversely proportional to 
state funding for education—rose by nearly 
800 percent from 1977 to 2003. What our 
borrowed tuition buys is the privilege of 
making monthly payments for the rest of our 
lives. What we learn is the choreography of 
credit: you can’t walk to class without being 
offered another piece of plastic charging 20 
percent interest. Yesterday’s finance majors 
buy their summer homes with the bleak fu¬ 
tures of today’s humanities majors.(2) 

Elsewhere in the Golden State, students 
demand a different kind of university that 
could create, along with other movements, a 
different kind of economy: 

...we can and should accept the university’s 
most radical goals: universal education, the 
affirmation of all areas of human knowledge 
and the creation of free beings....By affirm¬ 
ing these radical promises of universal edu¬ 
cation, the affirmation of all areas of human 
knowledge and the creation of free beings, 
we can show how the university’s link to 
the economy undermines its very founda¬ 
tions. (3) 

While sporadic banner drops and protests 
have occurred this semester, it remains to be 
seen what the next wave of action in Cali¬ 
fornia will be. 


For more information: 
http://occupyca.wordpress.com/ 

End Notes 

(1) The UC bond sale system and the use of 
tuition as collateral are explained in depth 
by Bob Meister in his open letter to UC stu¬ 
dents, ‘They Pledged Your Tuition to Wall 


Street’: 

http://keepcaliforniaspromise.org/383/they- 

pledged-your-tuition 

(2) http ://wewante very thing. wordpres s .com 

(3) http://wearethecrisis.blogspot.com/ 


Bev. Boris Green 

(Continued from Page 11} 

been faithful, and he’s been faithful, you 
still need to use condoms until you’ve been 
tested. It’s not about trust - it’s about caring 
enough for yourself and him caring enough 
for you.” 

Beyond the stigma, disrespect, loneliness 
and despair that harm relationships is a 
big-picture way to remove the cause of that 
dysfunction and take the fuel off the fire of 
HIV at the same time. What if we stopped 
relying on prisons for the illusion of safety? 
“There’s another way to look at this besides 
‘Lock them up and throw away the key,” 
Rev. Green says. “What about restitution? If 
you break into my house and steal my stuff, 
I want my stuff back. If they lock you up, 
I’m not getting my stuff back. I want you 
working, and paying me back for what you 
took from me. It’s a multi-billion dollar in¬ 
dustry. If you have prisoners and products, 
you have a profit. We need to call it what it 
is. We abolished slavery, we can stop this 
prison stuff too.” 
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REBEL CBLEBDBB 

March 

Bring Down the Walls: A Month of Art 
Art Exhibit: Voices From Outside: Artists 
Against the Prison Industrial Complex 
@ A-Space 

Saturday March 20 

DIY Quick and Dirty Printeresting Swap 
The Print Center Latimer Street 
2 pm 

more info see www.philagrafika.org 

f Saturday March 28 

Read-a-Thon: A Day Long Reading/Discus¬ 
sion Session on Prisoner Justice Issues & 
Benefit for Books Thru Bars 
10 am -10 pm @ A-Space 

Tuesday March 30 

Veiled Voices 

A Documentary Screening for Scribe Video 
Center Producer’s Forum 


1-House 37th & Chestnut 

Wednesday March 31 

Cronica D’una Mirada: Clandestine Filmmak¬ 
ing in Franco’s Spain 1960-1975 
Film Screening 
1-House 37th & Chestnut 

Saturday April 3 

Making the Grade: My Misadventures in the 
Standardized Industry 
An Author Event with Todd Farley 
7 - 8:30 pm @ Wooden Shoe Books 

Friday April 8 

Island of Shame: The Secret History of the 
U.S. Military Base on Diego Garcia 
An Author Event with David Vine 
7 - 8:30 pm @ Wooden Shoe Books 

Saturday April 9 - June 5 

Puerto Rican Graphic Revolution 




Art Exhibit 

Taller Puertorriqueno, 2721 North 5 St. 
more info see www.philagrafika.org 

Sunday April 11 

Invisible Girls: The Truth About Sexual Abuse 
An Author Event with Dr. Patti Feuereisen 
7pm @ Wooden Shoe Books 

Saturday May 13 

25th Anniversary of the Move Bombing 
see www.a-space.org for more info 

June 22-26 

U.S. Social Forum 
Detroit Michigan 

for more info: www.ussf2010.org 


0B30/B3 EVERTS 3R0 R1EETIR3S... 


Food Not Bombs 

In a country hungry for war, that 
bombs countries hungry for food.. 
Rain or shine: Servings are Sundays 
1 at 5:00PM and Mondays at 7:00PM 
[across from the Free Library on Vine 
I Street between 19th and 20th Streets 
I In West Philly : sharings happen 
f every Wednesday @ 5pm-CEDAR 
j PARK (50th and Baltimore) 
for more info, see 

ACT UP 

Weekly Meeting Every Monday from 
6:00 pm - 9:00 pm St. Lukes Church; 


330 S. 13th 
St. (between 
Pine & 

Spruce) Email 
actupphilly@ 
critpath.org for 
more info. 


Defenestrator Movie Night 

Last Thursday of every month at 
Firehouse Bicycles at 8pm 
50th & Baltimore to benefit the 
defenestrator prisoner mailing 
Call for info (215)727-9692 or 
info(at)firehousebicycles.com 


Books 
Through Bars 

Packing Cafe Every Tuesday from 
7:30 pm - 9:30 pm The A Space; 
4722 Baltimore Ave. E-mail: info@ 
booksthroughbars.org for more info 


International 
Concerned Family & 
Friends of Mumia 

Interested in being 
involved in the campaign 
for Mumia’s release 
either email icffmaj@aol. 
com or call 215 476 8812 


PRAWN (Philadelphia Regional 
Anti-War Network) 

Meets 1st Tues. at Local 4, 
AFSCME, 1606 Walnut. 
6:30-9pm www.prawnworks.net 


The Philadelphia Icarus Project: A 
Radical Mental Health Collective 

Philadelphia Icarus holds its meetings | 
the 2nd and 4th Sunday of every 
month from 6-8 pm at the A-Space 
Anarchist Community Space. 
philadelphiaicarusproject@msn.com 

Wooden Shoe Books People's 
movie night 

Free movie screenings held every 
Saturday at Wooden Shoe Book 
Store. 7:30 PM, 704 South Street -- 
215 413 0999 


LTRERRTED SPREES... 


LAVA 

The Lancaster Avenue Autonomous space is a cen¬ 
ter for radical media and organizing located at 4134 
Lancaster Ave. in the Belmont Neighborhood of 
West Philly. info: 215.387.6155 or info@lavazone. 
org * lavazone.org 

A-Space - a collectively run anarchist gallery and 
meeting/community space. Events are free and 
generally start at 7:30pm unless otherwise noted. 
Accessible by the 34 trolley. Plenty of parking for 
cars and bikes. They pass the hat to cover rent. 
4722 Baltimore Avenue Philadelphia, PA 19143 
215.727.0882 a-space@defenestrator.org 

Wooden Shoe Books and Records - Anarchist 


bookstore owned and run by an unpaid collec¬ 
tive of geniuses with nothing better to do than 
sit around talking philosophy and riots. Carries 
a wide range of anarchist and radical books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, T-shirts, patches, CD's 
records etc. 

704 South Street Philadelphia, PA 
215.413.0999 woodenshoe@rocketmail.com 

Firehouse Bikes- A worker owned collective bike 
shop. 50th and Baltimore 

The Divine Bicycle Church - Bike repair co¬ 
op at Neighborhood Bike Works. Tools,advice 
and recycled parts available. Every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday from 6:30-9pm 


40th and Locust Walk, behind St. Mary’s Church 


Crossroads Women's Center- open Tuesdays 
and Thursdays 10am-2pm or by appointment 
33 Maplewood Mall, Germantown 215-848-1120 

The Friends Center - American Friends Service 
Committee HQ. Contains meeting spaces and 
offices for a gazillion different entities. 

1501 Cherry Street 
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